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T0 SECRETARIES OF SCHOOL BOARDS: In all « cases 
in which there is a change in the Secretaryship, at 
the new organization of the school boards in June 
next, if is the duty of the board to cause the change 
to be made known to this Journal, that the copy in- 
tended for the use of the board may be sent to the 
right person and address. It will greatly oblige the 
editor, as well as promote certainty in the trans- 
mission of the Journal, if this duty be promptly at- 
tended to; and in giving the address, not only the 
name and post office of the Secretary are to be spe- 
cified, but the name of the School District and the 
county also. Ifthe old Secretary remain in office, no 
notice need be sent to the editor of the Journal. 





oS 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting will be held in August as 
usual, commencing on Tuesday the 2nd. The pro- 
gramme will be published in the June number of 
the Journal and will provide for a varied and use- 
ful order of exercises. As the meeting is to take 
place near the centre of the State and on the great 
line of travel, a full attendance from both east and 
west is expected. In other States, members in at- 
tendance at their associations from three to five 
hundred are read of. Let Pennsylvania teachers 
turn out in their strength this year, and show their 
brothers and sisters of Blair and the adjoining 
counties, what a large, good looking and influential 
fraternity they have the honor of belonging to. 
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IMPORTANT SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 
During a recent visit to Harrisburg, we learned 


that a bill to promote the establishment of District 
and School Libraries had passed the Senate and 
would probably pass the House of Representatives. 
Its features are generally in accordance with the 
plan set forth in an article to be found at page 198 
of the January Number (1864) of this Journal. 

A bill was also on file in the House, having been 








for the maintenance and education of the children 
of soldiers from this State who have been killed or 
died in the service of the United States, during the 
existing war, aud who have left their families in lim- 
ited circumstances. Of these the number is now not 
| less than 5000. The proposed law is a good one, and 
it is sincerely hoped will pass this session. 

Another bill reporied by the Education commit- 
tee, was also on file in the House and will probably 
| pass, the object of which is to aid wounded or other- 
| wise disabled soldiers to prepare themselves for the 
profession of teaching. This is also a most meritori- 
ous project,—being so guarded as to protect the in- 
terests of education, while it holds out substantial 
assistance to this most deserving class of aspirants. 





Le Og 
CO, SUPERINTENDENT ERMENTROUT’S REPORT. 
It will be seen by a disclaimer, to be found on page 

336 of this number, that unintentional injustice has 

been done to this gentleman in some of our remarks 

under the head of “ The Church and the School” in 
the March number of the Journal. We therefore 
ask the reader’s careful perusal of his explanation. 

But, in self-defence, we must add that when read 
to the Convention, his Report did seem plainly to 
advocate church control over the education of youth, 
and its whole general leaning to be in this direc- 
tion,—only recognizing the propriety of State con- 
trol as an expedient forced on community by the 
neglect of the church. Had we not, that afternoon, 
been engaged in the duty of reporting the remarks 
of others, we should, ourselves, have attempted to 
controvert these its apparent positions and tenden- 
cies, before the convention. That we were not alone 
in these impressions, is apparent from the only re- 
marks that were made by others, (Messrs. Bates, 

Thompson, and McElvain) who evidently took a 

similar view of the matter. And now, after reading 

again the whole report, and especially the first three 
paragraphs under the second head, (B. Means) we 
must remark, while we concede to the author the un- 





reported by the Committee of Education, providing 





questionable right to state what he did mean by it, 
that our mistake was not so very surprising. 
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WHY THE CHURCH SHOULD NOT, AND THE STATE 
SHOULD EDUCATE. 


It was attempted, in the last number, to dispose 
of the positive claim of the churches to control the 
secular education of all the youth of a State— 
whether this claim be based on Divine command, on 
the practice of the early Christians, on any essen- 
tial relation of the churches to the community, or 
on past success in its exercise. We shall now en- 
deavor to show, irrespectively of all past transac- 
tion but from the nature of the case, the unfitness 
of the Church and the fitness of the State, for this 
office. 

First: Of the unfitness of the Church to estab- 
lish and control schools for the secular education of 
the youth. 


And here, as preliminary to most that is to be 
said on this proposition, we are willing to widen the 
meaning of the term Church, and to accept it as 
conveying the idea,—not of the various denomina- 
tional churches whose claim in this respect was last 
month considered, but of one undivided Christian 
Church, were there such a body in existence. 

The unfitness of the Church, thus understood, to 
educate all the youth of a State, is asserted,— 


1. Because it is not its mission. Under this 
head it is sufficient to say, that the extent of the 
mission of any person or body acting under express 
authority, is to be ascertained by referring to the 
commission issued in the case. Now the commis- 
sion in this case is the New Testament; and that 
volume will be referred to in vain for any authority, 
either express or fairly implied, to form schools and 
take charge of the secular education of youth. It 
is true that the Disciples were commissioned by the 
Saviour, to “teach all nations ;” 





but no one will as- | last that should offer to undertake the task. 


that none were below the reach of his free spirit, 
and from the learned and influential,—to indicate that 
none were beyond its power, or sufficient without it. 
To our mind, therefore, it is clear that, however 
good it may be to the individual to have godliness 
added to knowledge, it is not necessary, toward the 
Church, that any certain degree of intellectual ac- 
quirement become the foundation of the Ohristian 
character. 

3. Because it 1s not possible, were tt even neces- 
sary. It is not possible ;—jirst, because the estab- 
lishment and oversight of a sufficient number of 
schools for the purpose would embarrass and injuri- 
ously affect the Church, by occupying a large por- 
tion of the time of her ministers, at a period when 
every denomination is complaining of the number 
being insufficient for their proper clerical functions. 
When the “ Harvest is great, and the laborers few” 
(which has always been, and probably long will be 
the condition of the Church), the addition of an 
immense and increasing secular duty is impractica- 
ble, without direct and immediate injury to the 
proper work of the Christian minister—to say 
nothing of the increased secularization of the 
Church it would effect, at an era when the very re- 
verse process is the one which the Church most re- 
quires. 

It is not possible, secondly, because this Church 
education could not reach, with certainty, any but 
the children of church members, leaving a portion 
of the youth of the land—whether the large major- 
ity or a small minority, it matters not in principle 
which,—untrained. Now, these have as strong a 
claim as any others on some persons or authority 
for intellectual and moral culture ; and certainly that 
authority which evidently cannot reach them, is the 
In fact, 


sert that this authorized school-keeping,—seeing | jt has always appeared to us to be one of the most 
that what was intended is explained in the next /| jlliberal, if not unchristian acts of the modern 


verse, (Matt. xxviii, 19) to mean, “Teaching them | churches, to advance this very claim. 


In the at- 


to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded | — to wield a little power, and to devolve upon 


you. 

2. Because tt is not necessary toward the Church 
ttself. Now, while we are amongst those who be. | 
lieve that the highest and best effort of the most 
cultivated intellect is belief in the mysteries of Di- | 


| 





| the school-master the task of teaching the Church 
Creed and observances, they are willing to so organ- 
ize the schools as to leave uninstructed all but their 
own born catechumens. Whereas, the opposite 
course,—that of bringing all the youth of the local- 


vine Revelation, and that true Christianity has | | ity into the same schools, whether children of church 
nothing to fear, but much to receive from sound sci- | _members or not, and endeavoring to hold this mass 
entific research,— whereby its truth will be confirmed | under liberal christian influences, it seems to us, 
so far as the Divine can be by the human, and the | might do good to the neglected and the almost hope- 
indispensableness of Divine Revelation be satisfac- | less, without detriment to those more fortunate in 


torily established,—yet we cannot admit that the 
divine author of the Christian system ever prescribed, 
either directly or indirectly, any degree of intellec- 
tual culture by school education as essential to say- 
ing belief. Such a command or even intimation is 
nowhere to be found in his recorded will. On the 
contrary, his disciples and apostles were taken from 
every class ;—from the ignorant and lowly,—to show 





their home and church relations. Be this as it may, 
however, the exclusively church school would leave 
this class almost beyond the pale of instruction ; for 
no one will assert that the State should or could com- 
pel attendance in the church school. 

Hence, it is asserted to be neither proper, neces- 
sary, nor possible, for the church to educate the 
youth of the land. 
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Srconp: Of the fitness of the State to establish 
and control schools for the secular education of her 
youth. 


Preliminary to this branch of the subject also, it 
is to be remarked, that, here in Pennsylvania, it has 
never been, nor can it truly be, asserted, that either 
by the Constitution or the law the State possesses 
the power to take the child from the parent and ed- 
ucate him according to some form, creed, or course 
prescribed by the State, or even compulsorily to ed- 
ucate him at all. Our Constitution only authorizes 
the Legislature to “provide for the establishment 
of schools, in such manner, that the poor shall be 
taught gratis ;’—herein securing two essential ob- 
jects: 1. The general establishment of schools, and 
2. that in them the poor shall be taught gratis ;—but 
leaving the right of sending to the schools with the 
parent, and the power to control the schools and 
their studies to the direct representatives of the pa- 
rent, without possibility of control in either respect 
by any higher or more distant public authority.— 
This is the basis, and this is the extent of the State 
authority over the schools,—well founded and am- 
ple, without being either precarious in itself or dan- 
gerous to other equally valuable rights. 


The fitness of the State to educate, in this sense, 
is asserted, because it is her duty,— 


1. Toward herself: That she may have none but 
well informed and trained citizens, intelligently to 
use the elective franchise, efficiently to perform the 
duties of such public offices as they may be called 
to discharge, and faithfully to obey the laws and 
perform all their duties toward the public. That 
persons ignorant of the ordinary branches of read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, are, to a great extent, 
unprepared for these functions needs not to be as- 
serted. But it is asserted, and that, too, as a truth 
not sufficiently often adverted to, that persons of 
this description in a republican State—be they few 
or be they many—are thereby deprived of that 
equality of rights and privileges, which it is the 
duty of the State to guarantee to all, and are thus 
put at the mercy, for their very thoughts and opin- 
ions, of the educated portion. And this condition 
of things, seeing it is one which the unfortunate 
subjects of it are mostly themselves blind to, it is 
the imperative duty of the State to redress by every 
means in her power. In addition to this, the de- 
crease of crime and want, the increase of industrial 
energy and wealth, the growth of population, the 
promotion of individual comfort and the prosperity 
and honor of the State itself, are all enhanced by 
sound general education. It is, therefore, believed 
to be the highest duty of a State to provide for and 
secure the education of all her citizens. 

2. Toward the youth of the State. This point, 
having been adverted to before, need not here be 
dwelled on at any great length. Every child has an 





indisputable claim to such culture as shall fit him 
for all the duties in life he was brought into the world 
to perform, and which the wants of the commu- 
nity require. He cannot fit himself for these by his 
own unaided efforts. The parents of many either 
cannot or will not. The Church, as has been shown, 
cannot meet this want in all cases. The State is the 
only power that can make a general provision for 
this purpose, by which the desired agency will be 
within the reach of all. It is, therefore, the duty of 
the State to do so ;—a duty arising not only out of 
what is due to her own existence and prosperity, 
but out of the demands she will certainly make on 
him, in his capacity of citizen. It is her duty to- 
ward him, also, as a republican State ;—for, one of 
the best preservatives of republican institutions is 
found in that spirit of equality and mutual respect, 
impressed upon the youth of the land by associa- 
tion in the Common School without reference to 
rank or station in life. Finally, it is her duty to- 
ward him, in order that he may be enabled to develop 
his powers to their fullest extent, and thus take such 
position in society as the giver of those powers 
seemed to have intended for him by the gift, instead 
of feeling through life that early injustice had been 
done him, and he had been deprived of a natural 
right by the same power which now rigidly exacts 
the performance of every duty. Nor is this merely 
a right of his. 1t is also one in which society it- 
self has a part;—for, every well educated and duly 
qualified farmer, mechanic, merchant, or professional 
map, added to the whole number in the State, is an 
increase to that extent of the public force; while 
every incompetent one is an equal abstraction from 
the common prosperity. 

3. Towards Christianity itself,—we might say 
to the Church itself; nay, even to the denomina- 
tional churches. Of course, it is not intimated that 
any school established by the State can ever be de- 
nominational, nor that general creeds can therein be 
taught; nor even that a general body of Christian 
doctrine, as a religious rule of life, can be imparted 
by a Common School,—for the reason that form and 
creed will unconsciously mingle themselves with 
such teachings even by the purest and humblest. 
But it is believed, that such broad unsectarian Chris- 
tian culture can be imparted in the Common School, 
by the adoption of judicious measures and the co- 
operation of a common Christian sentiment and ef- 
fort, as will form the very surest and best founda- 
tion for those diverse creeds and observances which 
have existed from very early times, and which prob- 
ably will long continue. 

Whether we shall take a certain Greek word to 
mean “repent” or “do penance,” or another to sig- 
nify “to sprinkle” or to “immerse ;” whether we 
shall kneel toward the East, or not kneel at all in 
prayer; what is the effect of infant baptism, or the 
nature of the elements in the Eucharist; what is 
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the power of the clergy as the successors of the 
Apostles, or the condition of the departed soul be- 
fore the resurrection,—these and a hundred other 
like questions separate the sects from each other, 
and there is little prospect of the Christian world 
soon becoming united upon them. Certainly such 
union can never be effected, even if it ought, by 
State authority or State schools. 

But the graces of Love, Charity, Humility, Puri- 
ty, Contentment and Truth, are common to all who 
call themselves Christians. These, with the other 
foundation virtues of the Christian system and the 
great facts of its history, can be impressed upon the 
youthful minds of the State in the Common School, 
without prejudice to sectarian rights, if the Chris- 
tian sentiment of the State so will it. And these, 
it does seem to us, will constitute “the best and 
surest foundation” of all the churches—the very ba- 
sis of Christianity—upon which may be erected, in 
love and charity each to the other, those denomina- 
tional differences which, since we must have them, 
we should endeavor to exercise in peace and broth- 
erly love. 

And here it might be suggestively inquired, wheth- 
er day or other schools, exclusively sectarian, are 
really promotive of the increase of the sects which 
adopt this mode of preparing for Church mémber- 
ship, to the extent expected. It is probable, could 
the exact numerical statistics and proportional in- 
crease of all the religious denominations be procured, 
that it would be found that the close or exclusive 
sects do not increase as fast as those which permit 
their youth to acquire intellectual culture in the 
Common or Mixed Schools of the land ;—showing 
not only that religion is not so much an affair of early 
and systematic training, as of adult conviction and 
adoption, but that there is little direct connection 
between the two kinds of culture—the intellectual 
and the religious. 

Thus are State schools fitted to promote the pros- 
perity of the State; thus are they adapted to the 
wants and best interests of all her youth; and thus 
may they even strengthen the cause of Christianity 
itself. 


be hereafter considered somewhat more at large. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


ArmstronG: The Teachers of several Districts in Arm- 
strong and of West Mahoning in Indiana county, met at 


only $500. By a very strong vote it was raised to $1,000. 
Mr. Supt. Dickerson deserves this gratifying mark of pub- 


_ lie confidence. 


Berks: The School Directors of Reading have very 
properly caused the shade trees on the school grounds to be 
trimmed and otherwise cared for, and additional trees to be 
planted where necessary. This is a matter that should be 
generally attended to, over the State. The High School of 
Hamburg (C. F. Evans, Principal) lately gave a creditable 
exhibition. It occupied two evenings. 

Centre: Comparatively few of the schools are still in 
operation, and nearly all have given general satisfaction.— 
The usual number of districts contemplate having summer 
schools, while a few are preparing to build new houses. Misg 
Kate J. Thompson, teacher in Spring District, closed her 
school with an exhibition which attracted a large audience 
and considerable applause. Her school management and 
success have given general satisfaction. The State Legisla- 
ture visited the Agricultural College on the 18th, and as 
far as learned, were well pleased with that institution. 

Three Academies and two Select Schools will be in opera- 
tion the coming Summer, and several teachers intend to 
avail themselves of their benefits. A few are preparing to 
attend Normal Institutes and Normal Schools, and a few 
more female teachers have abandoned the profession, and 
volunteered for the Union, by taking army officers ‘‘ for bet- 
ter, for worse’’ in a life’s campaign. This war is hard on 
our schools, but we wish these fair veterans much happi- 
ness in their new vocation. 

CnuesteR: The Winter Schools have generally closed, 
but in more than fifty districts of the county the Summer 
Schools will commence by or before the first of May. Teach- 


| ers have been somewhat scarce, but no schools have been 


| closed all winter for want of a teacher. 


The County Super- 
intendent is now holding the Spring Examinations at the 
rate of five, and sometimes six per week. The wages of 
teachers have improved slightly upon the whole, and the 
teachers are unusually cheerful and enthusiastic. Nearly 
all the schools are now given to females, even when there 
are male applicants with equally good certificates. The 
County Superintendent is giving notice at all the Examina- 
tions that, at the Annual County Institute which will be 
held in West Chester next Autumn, commencing on Mon- 


| day the last day of October, there will be a general spelling 


' match on 500 somewhat common but difficult words. 


consideration. 


Some 
ten or twelve dictionaries will be given to the best Spellers. 
All teachers who attend the Institute from the beginning 
may contend for a dictionary. Two of the dictionaries will 
be of the largest size. Webster or Worcester will be the 
standard of Orthography. 

CLEARFIELD: The schools, with a few exceptions, will 
close the present month. They have generally done well 
when the number of inexperienced teachers is taken into 
The Directors and Parents have manifested 


| more than usual interest in the welfare and progress of the 


schools. In several districts Summer schools will be in op- 
eration, and will open about the Ist of May. 

Ciinton: We are informed that there is now forming 
in this Borough, (Lock Haven) an association for the estab- 
lishment of a first class Gymnasium. This is an excellent 


| movement, and it has our cordial wishes for its complete 


Dayton on the 27th of March and *ontinued in session, as | 


an Institute, the next day,—A. C. Pontious, President, and 
W. P. Borland, Secretary. Class exercises mainly occupied 
the attention of the members. Lectures were delivered by 


Rev. Dr. Baker and D. W. Wampler, and Essays were read | 


by Misses M. Hamilton, Ormand, Jennie Morrow, M. A. 
Gallagher and C. Marshall. The utility of Institutes and 
Physical Culture were discussed. A series of professional, 
educational and patriotic resolutions was adopted. 


Beprorp: A Special Convention of the School Direc- 
tors of this county met, under a call of the State Superin- 


success. We spend every year a very liberal sum for the 


Y ’ .,, | Support of schools for the mental culture of our childre 
How this last named result can be effected, will | 7? ry 


while we entirely neglect a corresponding attention to their 
bodies. In this respect, we are far behind the ancients, 
who never failed to blend the manly and invigorating ex. - 
cises of the Gymnasium with mental instruction. In this 
way they secured the harmonious development of both 
mind and body, and obtained a more perfect unfolding of 
both. Mens sana in corpore sano was & maxim with them, 
which led to such exemplifications in common life of the 
capacities of our mysterious compound of mind and matter, 
as you only meet with now and then in modern society.— 
Clinton Republican. 

CotumBIA: An intelligent correspondent of the Colum- 
bia Republican, speaks highly of an Examination by the 
students of the Orangeville Male and Female Academy.— 
Prof. H. D. Walker is doing a good work there; and what 
is better, he is ‘‘ sticking to it;’’ not wandering about but 


| remaining at his post, year after year, and thus making a 


tendent, at Bedford, on the 2d ult., in relation to the salary | 


of the County Superintendent, which has heretofore been 


deeper mark on the rising generation. 
Greene: The closing exercises of the Winter session 


of Waynesburg College took place about the middle of 
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March. The Summer session will commence the first Mon- 
day in May. This, we believe, is the only college in the 


State which admits both sexes as students. A special com- 
mittee appointed to examine the Female students, report 
most favorably of their standing and acquirements. 


Lancaster: There was a perfect crowd of students at 
the opening of the Spring session of the State Normal 
School at Millersville, the first week in April. All the Nor- 
mal buildings are full, as are the boarding places in the 
village. There will be 500 names on the register this term, 
and the number excluded for want of room will probably 
teach 200. The new arrangements for boarding and house 
supervision work well. 

A ‘pleasant and satisfactory exhibition was lately given 
by the pupils of the Common Schools of the borough of 
Columbia, in the large hall of the new school building. 

Luzerve: 
of which G. Wolf is Principal, commenced another session 
of eleven weeks on the 18th of April. Common English 


| sion six instead of three days. 


The Luzerne Normal Institute, at Wyoming, | 


$4, Higher English $5, for the term. Board $3 per week. | 


NortTHUMBERLAND: The schools have closed in all the 
éountry districts, and in some of the towns. Public exam- 
inations and exhibitions, at the close of the term, were held 
in a few districts—they should be held in every school of 
every district. As far as results are known, these exercises 
were creditable to teachers and pupils, and satisfactory to 
Directors and Parents. 

A three days’ examination, concluding with a very enter- 
taining concert, was held by Rev. James Dickson, Teacher 
of the Northumberland Private Academy. The exercises 
were of a strictly practical character,—as all examinations 
should be,—not merely elocutionary declamations, specially 
prepared for the occasion, but real illustrations of the prin- 


ciples and application of the branches of study in which | 


the pupils had been engaged during the term. The concert, 
vocal and instrumental, was grand, and the original com- 
positions read by the pupils were alike creditable to them- 
selves and their teacher. 

Teachers in the Army: Whole number of Teachers who 
have entered the army since the beginning of the war, /fi/- 
ty-three. Of this number, ti, ee have held the rank of cap. 
tain, siz of first lieutenant, two of orderly sergeant, five of 
corporal, and two of musician. 


Three were killed in battle, three wounded, (one of whom | 


since died of his wounds,) and four died of disease con- 
tracted in the army. Included in the above fifty-three, 
thirteen were in the service only during the ‘‘emergency”’ 
or the invasion of Pennsylvania. 

As nearly as can be learned, fifteen are now in the ser- 
vice; the others living, either served out their term of en- 
listment or were otherwise honorably discharged. 

There may be—no doubt there are—other teachers of our 
county equally deserving of notice in this respect, whose 
names and the circumstances of whose volunteering or en- 
listment have not been ascertained. But from what zs 
known, the foregoing statement, showing, as it does, that 
Jifty per cent. of the male teachers annually employed in 


our schools have entered the service, exhibits a record of | 


which Northumberland county need not be ashamed, 


Potter: An Institute was held at Lewisville, commenc- 
ing March 15th, which continued three days. There were 
about 50 Teachers present—average attendance 30. Lec- 
tures were delivered by B. L. Grover, County Superinten. 
dent Claflin and Prof. Pingrey of the Ulysses Academy.— 


“ 2 oat f 
Three or four Directors were in attendance, and much in- | 


terest. was manifested by all, who seemed to realize that they 
had an interesting and profitable time. Professional certi- 
ficates were given to Miss Estella Bishop, Mrs. Emily Cush- 
ing and B. L. Grover. 

ScuvuyLKiLt: The County Teachers’ Institute convened 
at Pottaville on the 26th of March, and continued in ses- 
sion three days. About 200 teachers were present. Coun- 
ty Superintendent Newlin was assisted by State Superin- 
tendent Coburn; County Superintendent Ermentrout, of 
Berks, Prof. Brooks, of the State Normal School of the 2d 
District, and the many eminently practical teachers this 
county affords. Prof. Brooks and Superintendent Ermen- 
trout lectured during the evening. The meeting was char- 
acterized throughout by the interest and harmony of its 
posetion. Being conducted on the plan of Class Drills, 
t elicited the co-operation of every member present. Be- 
fore adjournment a resolution was unanimously passed, re- 
questing the County Superintendent to call a second meet- 
ing of the Institute during the fall, and continue the ses- 


Too much praise cannot be 
conferred upon the energetic and industrious County Super- 
intendent and teachers for the complete success of the In- 
stitute. One pleasing feature in the exercises was the laugh- 
able, yet practical, demonstration of the old-fashioned way 
of teaching and governing a school, heretofore in vogue, 
and the improved methods to be substituted. The scene 
was truly laughable, and we, as a member of the Institute, 
take pleasure in complimenting Mr. Passmore, who con- 
ducted the class in this exercise, for his sudden improve- 
ment in methods. 

SusqueHANNA: County Superintendent Weston states, 
in an official address ‘‘to the People, School Directors, 
Teachers and Children’’ of the county, that the most seri- 
ous and general defect in their school instruction ‘‘ is the 
habit of learning things without knowing anything about 
them.’’ To aid in correcting this evil, he proposes to give 
**to each of the eight best of the schools visited during the 
coming summer, that shall most discard this faulty manner 
in their summer work,’’ an Unabridged Pictorial Diction- 
ary; and the same to other eight of the succeeding winter 
schools. We may publish, hereafter, the address announc- 
ing and explaining this liberal and stimulating offer. 

Tioga: The County Teachers’ Institute held its four- 
teenth semi-annual session at Osceola, on the 15th, 16th, 
17th and 18th of March. Though not favored with ‘‘ for- 
rin aid,’’ the exercises were as interesting ani profitable as 
at any previous session. The Osceola High School, under 
the charge of Prof. A. R. Weightman, adjourned for a week, 
though in the midst of a prosperous term, and both teach- 
ers and students devoted their energies to the success of the 


Institute. It is a matter of deep regret that this is the last 
term Prof. W. contemplates teaching in the county. 
The following preamble and resolutions were adopted :— 
Waereas, We fully believe that a thorough education, 
moral, physical, intellectual and religious, can alone give 
and preserve our happiness and prosperity, both national 


and individual, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, pledge ourselves, with 
all our energies, to defend, support, and carry into effect, 
all measures calculated to promote such education in our 
midst. 

Resolved, That, in our judgment, County and District 
Teachers’ Institutes afford most convenient and excellent 
advantages for teachers to prepare themselves for the duties 
of their profession. 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, shall improve every op- 
portunity of increasing our own education, by more thor- 
ough and extensive reading; by attending High Schools 
and Academies, and by giving earnest, thoughtful atten- 
tion to the true theory of teaching. 

The Institute being composed of a large majority of fe- 
male teachers, the following resolution called forth a lively 
discussion : 

Resolved, That female teachers are equal to male teach- 
ers in capacity to teach and power to govern. It was car- 
ried. 
Prof. Fordyce A. Allen, for several years at the head of 
a flourishing private Normal School and Academy in West 
Chester, has been appointed Principal of the State Normal 
School at Mansfield, in Tioga county. His well known ex- 
ecutive abilities, backed by a sufficient corps of instructors, 
will make the Normal School of the 5th District an efficient 
institution. 


Ld 
Union: A new school house, costing over $5,000, has 
been completed by the Directors of Lewisburg; and, what 
is better, it has been paid for in full, leaving at the disposal 


| of the Board sufficient funds to keep their schools in opera- 


tion eight months the ensuing year. Thisis good manage- 


| ment. 


Wasutneton: In relation to the death of Dr. J. W. 
Blachly, President of the Directors of the borough of Wash- 
ington, the following appropriate resolutions were adopted 


| by the Board: 





Rssolved, That in the death of Dr. Blachly, we heve lost 
a faithful and intelligent colleague, a zealous and efficient 
President; while in common with the whole community we 
lament the demise, in the midst of his successful and hon- 
orable labors, of the skilful and able physician, the public- 
spirited citizen, and the honest and upright man. 

Resolved, That we tender our respectful sympathies to 
the bereaved and deeply afflicted widow and family of the 
deceased. 
Resolved, That in token of our respect for the memory 
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of our late friend and colleague, we will attend his funeral 
in a body; and that as a further mark of respect, and to 
enable the teachers and pupils to attend the funeral, we di- | 
reci that the schools be closed until Friday morning. 


WestmoreLANnD: A friend gives a most favorable ac- 
count of the exhibition, in the Lutheran Church at Adams- 
burg, by the pupils of the school taught by J. 8. Fink. It | 
must have been a pleasant occasion, judging from our cor-— 
respondent's account; and we cordially repeat his words, 
both to teacher and pupils: ‘‘ Press on—press nobly on.”’ 


oo 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 


Vermont: 5,000 extra copies of the March No. of the 
Vermont School Journal were ordered, mostly for distribu- 
tion in other States. Good! Let the Green Mountain | 
Boys spread and their light shine abroad. 

Since writing the foregoing, the April number of our 
Vermont cotemporary shows that numerous responses from 
several portions of the Union have been received to these, 
its extra visits; and all of a cheering character. We in- | 
cline to the opinion, however, that no permanent addition 
from abroad to the list of a State periodical can be effected 
in this way. But if a large number of extra copies were 
thrown out, gratis, within the Journal’s own State, the re- 
sult would probably be different and much more satisfactory. 
The majority of the Teackers and Directors, in most States, | 
fre altogether ignorant of the fact that any school publica- 
tion exists; and if it could be brought to their attention | 
by Superintendents and others, accompanied by the presen- | 
tation of a specimen copy, the chances are that a large ad- 
dition to the list would thus be effected. We have never 
tried the experiment, but would like to hear the result, if | 
it have been or shall be resorted to by others. 


Ruope Istanp: The School Committee of the City of 
Providence lately applied to the City Council for permission 
to raise the Salaries of the Public School Teachers, but the 
City Fathers refused. The consequence is that three of the | 
most prominent Male Teachers ‘‘ have tendered their resig- 
nations,’’ and there is reason to apprehend that others will , 
follow the example. The proper committee of the School 
Loard very pertinently remark: ‘‘It is but a vain attempt 
to retain a Teacher, subject to the repellant force of insuffi- 
cient support among us, and at the same time to an attrac- 
tive force of an ample reward elsewhere.’’ This is a gene- 
ral law and of general application. Let Directors there- 
fore, generally, take a note of it. In relation to Truancy, 
City Superintendent Leech remarks: ‘‘ Boys do not first 


| or produce full fruit. 


| the various branches.’’ 





in by all as one body. This is right, and shows that ap- 
proximation towards co-operation in education which must 
exist before the School system of any State can be complete 
The winners were offered their choice 
—Money or a Book—as a prize. They took the Book.— 
This again is right. 

New Yorx: The closing exercises of the 39th Term of 
the State Normal School were held at Albany, Feb. 4.— 
‘The essays gave evidence of care in their preparation and 
of the efficiency of the School, which has been tested 
through the history of nearly 20 years.’’ Nine males and 
eighteen females were graduated. The Rev. Peter Bullions, 
D. D., the well known author of Grammars of several lan- 
guages, died at Troy, on the 13th of Feb., 1864, 78 
years. He was a Scotchman by birth, a Minister in the 
Presbyterian Church, and at one time had been Professor 
of Languages in the Albany Academy. He is spoken of ag 
a man of fine endowments, both intellectual and moral. 


New Jersry: This State contains 687,000 school chil- 
dren, (it is not stated how many attend the schools,) and 
expended last year $617,166 for school purposes, including 
the expenses of the Normal and Preparatory Schools. The 
State has a fine Normal School at Trenton. Prof. —— 
is Principal, and Prof. Hart, formerly of the Philadelp' 
High School, is Principal of the Model School. 

On10o: The present intelligent and efficient State School 
Commissioner (E. E. White) has specially addressed the 
Teachers and School Officers of the State, on the “serious 
disecrepancies”’ in the statistics of the school boards, 
cially in ‘‘the number of Teachers employed during the 
year, the number of different pupils enrolled in the schools, 
and the number of different pupils engaged in the study of 
This inaccuracy is a complaint 
everywhere, and it very materially detracts from the relia- 
bility of School Statistics, notwithstanding all the pains 
that may be taken with the forms for reports sent out and 
the explanations given, by the School Departments. Much 


| of this evil might be avoided, if Teachers were examined, 


become vicious, and then truants; but they become vicious | 
in consequence of being truants No boy has been sent to , 


the Reform School from this city for years, who did not 
first become a truant.”’ 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
** Edueational Rooms,’ Boston, the question discussed was : 


“Whatis perfect School Government, and how is it best | 


attuined ?”? Mr. Adams thought ‘that to be of a high or- 
corded by the pupils, with the least exertion on the part of 
the Tencher.’’? Mr. Chase said, ‘‘School Government should 
be based on justice."’ Mr. Brigham remarked that ‘one 
indixpensable prerequisite to the successful government of 


as they should be, by the County Superintendent or other 
examining officer, on the form and mode of keeping the 
school records and making out the monthly returns; and 
also, if there were an Annual Convention of the Secreta- 
ries er other reporting officers of the Districts, for the pur- 
pose of being drilled by the County Superintendent in this 
and the other portions of their official duties. ; 

A supplementary school law has lately been enacted. It 
is mainly devoted to the perfecting of the working details 
of the system, but it also adds some important improve- 
ments. Amongst these are,—provisions for the establish- 
ment of separate schools for colored children, when the 
number in a locality exceeds 20; the payment of a fee of 


| 50 cents by males, and 35 cents by females, who are appli- 


At a late meeting of Teachers in the 


; 


n school, is entire self-control on the part of the Teacher.” | 


Mr. Allen was “glad that the severity in the discipline of a 
school, which some of us knew in youth, is very largely a 
thing of the past.’’ Mr. Gage waa of opinion that ‘‘some 


orivinates in a misinterpretation of the conduct of pupils.’’ 

The Ilon. Henry Barnard lately delivered a course of 
lectures on National Education at Lowell. The salaries of 
the terchers of Boston, Cambridge, Roxbury, Charlestown, 
Chelsea, Newton, Quiney and other places, have been in- 
creased. The Principals of the four State Normal schools, 
in conference lately with the State Board of Education, 


were in fivor of advancing the standard of admission of | 


students, and of lengthening the course to two years. These 
Fchools ure said to be in a most prosperous condition, the 
utiendance of students being 415 in the four institutions. 


Coxxeeticut;: There was lately a meeting of ‘several 


hundred scholars connected with the Academy and the Dis- 
trict chools’? of Berlin, with their parents and friends.— 
Alter other appropriate exercises, there was a lin 

Jnnich,—not, as we understand it, of the pupils of the Acad- 


cants to be examined as Teachers,—the proceeds, after pay- 
ing the traveling expenses of the Examiners, to be set apart 
as a fund to support Teachers’ Institutes; certificates to 


: Teachers to be valid only in the county in which the Exam- 
der of excellence where the most willing obedience is ac- | le y 7. 


ination took place, and then for no period longer than two 
years or less than six months; that wo teacher of a pri- 
mary school shall receive a certificate unless gualified to 
teach Orthography, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Ge- 
ography, English Grammar, and possessed of an ade- 
quate knowledge of the Theory and Practice of Teaching ; 


| that township or other local School Boards shall be author- 


ized to provide cases for and manage the school library of 


ir District ; that the State C issi hall i 
of the trouble arising in the schools of younger Teachers, | por cone nie Siaheainentt Ge tendo Techers 





State Board of three Examiners, to issue State Teachers’ 
Certificates, ‘‘ of high qualification,’’ for life; that Coun 
and Union (District) Institutes shall receive a portion o 


| the fund from examination fees toward their expenses; that 


the school month shall consist of four weeks; and that 
School Boards of cities and incorporated villages with not 
less than 1000 inhabitants may exclude all children under 
six years of age from theirschools. It is somewhat signifi- 
cant that several of these improvements are of Pennsylva- 
nia origin; yet we have persons amongst us willing to ret- 
rograde at the very time when our example is followed 
abroad. 

Kentvcky is arousing on the subject of Common School 
Education. A bill to consolidate and amend the School 
Laws has been enacted. It increases the School Tax and 


| creates the office of State Superintendent with a salary of 
| $1,500. 


A law for the establishment of a State Normal 


ewy against those of the Common Schools, but, participated | School is also in progress. 
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Since the above was put in type, we have received No. 1, 
Vol. I, (April 1864) of ‘‘The School and Family Visitor, 
a Monthly Journal for Teachers, Parents, and Children.— 
Edited by W. N. Hailman, and published at Louisville, 
Kentucky.’’ This is also the “official organ of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction ;’’ each number con- 
tains 48 pages, small 8vo., and the subscription price is $2 
a year. We cordially welcome this new and promising la- 
borer to a portion of the field where so much good can be 
done ; and we wish it a long career of great usefulness and 
prosperity. The Visitor begins right. The second page 
calls a meeting of the State Association of Teachers, (sus- 


ded ‘‘since the outbreak of the rebellion’’) to be held | 


at Louisville, on the 23d of August, 1864. 


Inp1anA: Three of the County Examiners are sustain- 
ing efficient and interesting Educational Departments in 
their respective County papers. Geo. W. Hoss, Editor of 
the School Journal and well-known amongst schoolmen, is 
the candidate of the Union men of Indiana for Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. ‘‘The Indiana Normal School 
Bociety’’ has agreed on an annual session of four weeks, at 
Greenburg, Decatur county, beginning the 2d Thursday in 
July. Tuition $5. There are to be 12 Professors ; and the 
other arrangements are very promising. 


Wisconsin: The Editor of the Journal of Education 
is keeping up a manful agitation of the question of school 
improvement, before the Legislature. The grading of the 
Schools, Normal Schools, and the Township District system 
of organization, are all in the programme and should all 
succeed. We would, however, respectfully suggest caution 
in adopting any plan or law for grading or improving the 
schools of the large towns and villages separately from the 
rural districts. If we mistake not, Ohio suffered an undue 
growth of her system, some years ago, in the former direc- 
tion, at the expense of the latter, just by such a law. Every 

rt should progress together ; or if either exceed the other, 


tt should be by the force of local circumstances, and not | 


the pressure of legislation. After all, the country is the true 
oficina gentis, and there we must make our chief efforts; 


at least, no neglect of it can be tolerated with impunity.— | 
It must be developed symmetrically with the other portions | 


of the State. 


Minnesota: The Legislature has made an appropriation 
to re-open the State Normal School at Winona. 


Kansas: The Executive Committee of the State Teach- 


ers’ Association has started a monthly periodical, entitled 


the ‘‘ Kansas Educational Journal.’ It is of 32 pages and 


the first No. was published in January at Leavenworth.— | 
It is edited by a Committee of members of the State Asso- | 


ciation, and the first No. is said to bear evidence of life and 
strength ; but we have not yet seen it. 

The annual report for 1863, of State Superintendent Good- 
now, is a full, interesting and able document, giving infor- 
mation and suggestions on all the prominent points and 
wants of the system. The Statistical Table is of course 
not very complete; but we gather from it that the whole 
number of minors between five and twenty-one was 28,824; 
the number of these enrolled in the schools was 16,603; 
Male Teachers 164, Female 400, Total, 564; Total amount 
of Teachers’ Salaries paid $28,845. The office of County 
Superintendent is in operation in this State. 


CacirorniA: We have been favored by State Superin- 


tendent Swett with a copy of the ‘‘ Rules and Regulations and 
Course of Study of the California State Normal School.’ 
On looking over the studies of the Senior Class, we find, in 
addition to the usual higher branches, and ‘‘the art of 
Teaching,’’ the following: ‘‘ Constitution of the United 
States; School Law of California, and Use of State 
School Registers, Forms, Blanks and Reports.” Well 
done! This is the right kind of information for teachers, 
both as citizens and in their professional capacity. 


Hook DRotices. 


GENERAL SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


Hanp-Boox or tHe New Testament. By George Cum- 
ming McWhorter. 295 pages, 18mo. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1864. 


‘This work, though Theological in its character, and em- 





bracing to some extent the results of modern scholarship, is 
not written for the professed Theologian.”” So says the 
preface; and accordingly the layman will find the book to 
contain a brief but very satisfactory statement of many 
things, of the utmost importance to him who searches the 
Scriptures for his own instruction, or to enable him to ex- 
plain them to others, either as parent or Sabbath-schooy 
teacher. A list of the subjects of some of the chapters 
shows this :—‘‘ Mutual relation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments; Genuineness and Inspiration of the New Testament ; 
Sources of the Text; The Greek Testament; Versions of 

the New Testament, and the Saxon Testament.’’ Then fol- 
low accounts of the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Epistles and the Revelation of St. John, in their order; 
—giving an account of the writers of each, the circum- 
stances under which, and the special objects for which they 
were written, and such other authentic explanations and 
facts as are calculated to throw light on the text of each,— 
without, so far as we can perceive, any attempt at sectarian 
bias or perversion. The Book is a good one, and will be 
found useful to all, and especially to teachers, as well of 
Common as Sabbath- schools. 





| CaxtronrAna: A series of Essays on Life, Literature, and 
Manners. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart, author of 

‘the Caxtons,’’ &c. 442 pages, 12mo. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1864. 

Though most known to the world by his numerous novels, 

| Bulwer, as an Essayist and Prose writer generally, stands in 
| the front rank of living British authors; and even as a 


| novelist, his chief and best characteristic are those frequent, 
| but not dull or fatiguing, disquisitions on men and things, 
by which the mere play of his imagination is so often re- 
| lieved and elevated. Here, however, we have him exclu- 
| sively as an Essayist; and, fortunately for the general and 
| common reader, his range of selection has been amongst 
| those subjects which, while they are of every day interest, 
are also so chosen as to elevate the mind and so handled as 
| to improve and purify the taste. The Book contains 27 
Essays, amongst which, when we name “‘ The difference be- 
| tween the urban and rural Temperaments; The manage- 
ment of Money—addressed tv the young; Hints on Men- 
tal Culture; on Self-Control, and on the Spirit of Conser- 
vatism,’’—the reader will be pretty well enabled to judge of 
the nature of the solid treat in store for him. We know of 
no work more suitable to have at hand for those leisure 
hours when no settled employment demands attention, yet 
when it is felt that such occasions should not be allowed to 


| pass wholly unimproved. 


Vittas AND Cottaces: A series of designs prepared for 
| execution in the United States. By Calvert Vauz, Ar- 
| chitect. 348 pages, 8vo. Illustrated by 370 engravings. 
| Harper & Brothers, New York, 1864. 


| All, in this country, who know anything of improved 
Rural Architecture and Landscape Gardening, will, on 
| reading this title, at once think of the lamented Downing, 
| and of his untimely loss in the Henry Clay. The author 
of this Book, which is a revised edition, was his partner, 
| and appears to be worthy of the association. In the great 

variety of plans presented, scarcely any wish suggested by 
peculiar circumstances of taste, locality, or means, will re- 
| main unsatisfied; and the directions and estimates are such 
| as to be intelligible, without any regular or previous knowl- 

edge of the principles of strict architecture. Scattered 
| throughout the book will also be found very available and 

useful instructions for the alteration and improvement of 
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old structures,—an object which is also rendered more prac- 
ticable by the distinct directions everywhere given for the 
construction of the separate parts of new buildings. We 
would like to see this and similar works more extensively 
circulated and read than they now are; not only because 
they are calculated to meet the demand of those whose 
growing taste already begins to look for such aid, but espe- 
cially because their perusal will be the best means of origi- 
nating such a taste. 
JouRNAL OF THE DiscoVERY OF THE SOURCE OF THE 
Nite: By George Hanning Speke, Captain in H. M. 


Indian Army, &. With Map, Portraits and Numerous 
Illustrations. 590 pages, 8vo. Harper & Brothers, 1864. 


No one ever read Bruce’s travels in his daring attempt to 
solve the long standing geographical problem of the source 
of the Nile, without thereby becoming interested, accor- 
ding to the degree of romance and enthusiasm of his na- 
ture, in all the subsequent expeditions undertaken for the 
same purpose. All that ever came within reach thus ex- 
acted our own attention; but of all, this final work of Cap- 
tain Speke, independently of the charm of undoubted suc- 
cess, is the most interesting. Not only is it the experience 
and observation of a scholar and man of science, but of a 
genial, good-humored and indomitable traveller,—with an 
eye ever open to the great end in view, but also with the 
feelings of a lover of his kind and the tastes of a cultivated 
gentleman. The verification of his own theory,—that the 
Lake N’yanza, on the 3d degree of south latitude, is the 
true source of this mighty stream, flowing 2,300 miles to 
the ocean,—is told with a graphic simplicity which is really 
delightful. The almost fancies he beholds the 
mighty stream in the act of making its first rush to the sea 
over the ‘‘ Stones,’’ as the natives call the place, or, as the 
The 
stream is there about 50) feet wide and the fall 12 feet.— 
Everything relating to Africa and its dark, but now deeply 
interesting and influential race, is of interest to America 
and to her future; and we can, at present, point to no book 
at once so attractive and so instructive as that of Speke. 


reader 


discoverer denominates it forever, over Ripon Falls. 


ILLustRATIONS OF UNIVERSAL Progress: A series of 
Diseussions. By Herbert Spencer. author of ‘* Princi- 
ples of Psychology,’’ &c. 12mo., 446 pages. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York, 1864. 

Though this Essayist denies that he is « disciple of Comte, 
or, what is called, a Positivist, yet it is very certain that he 
is,—to use one of his own expressions,—one of those ‘‘ true 
reformers’’ to whom ‘no institution is sacred, no belief 
above criticism.”’ 
call ‘‘ special creation’’ a ‘‘ myth,’’ or to see him sneer at 


Hence, we are not surprised to hear him 


‘*the old Hebrew idea, that God takes clay and moulds a 
new creature.’’ Whatever he may call himself,—an adyo- 
cate of the Evolution or the Development Hypothesis,—he 
is certainly one of those who reduces religion from its high 
and divine rank of Revelation to the flat and grovelling 
condition of a man-developed Science. As such, we must 
caution our readers against his book. 
much knowledge of natural and exact, and some of mental 
and moral science, there is everywhere—even in his treat- 
ment of ‘‘Manners and Fashion’’—the idea that Christi- 
anity is but an out-growth of the circumstances of human 


Mixed up with 


progress. Summed upin the last paragraph of the book, 
his opinion reads thus: ‘‘Ceasing then to regard heathen 
theologies from the personal point of view, and considering 
them solely with reference to the function they fulfil where 
they are indigenous, we must recognize them, im common 
with all theologies, as good for their time and places; and 


this mental necessity which disables us from conceiving a 
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deity, save as some idealization of ourselves, we must re- 
cognize as the agency by which harmony is produced and 
maintained between every phase of human character and 
its religious creed.’’ 


Such being the author’s general conclusions in matters 
of religion, the believer in the divine—the specially divine 
—origin of the Christian system, is not surprised to detect 
the flimsiness of the argument by which they are reached. 
It is of course analogy and that, too, the least analogical 
we remember to have met in the work of any scholar or 
man of science. Thus, for instance, is proved the “ trans- 
mutation of species,’’ or the Development Hypothesis :— 
‘There is no apparent relationship between a circle and a 
hyperbola. The one is a finite curve; the other is an infin. 
All parts of the one are alike; of the other no 
two parts are alike,’’ &.; ‘‘ yet opposite as are these curves 
in all their properties, they may be connected together by a 
series of intermediate curves,’’ &c.; and therefore the trans- 
mutation of species is philosophically proved! Again, ‘‘a 
tree differs from a seed immeasurably in every respect.— 
Yet is the one changed, in the course of a few years, into 
the other.’’ Therefore, ‘‘though the uneducated and the 
ill-educated’’ may doubt, yet that ‘‘ the physiologist, —who 
knows that in their earliest condition the germs of all plants 
and animals are so similar,’ ‘‘that all races of beings— 
man inclusive—may in process of time have been evolved 
from the simplest monad,’’—‘‘ for him (the physiologist) to 
make a difficulty of the matter is inexcusable! In other 
words, that because a certain law of form produces a circle 
from its proper curves, and a certain law of vegetation pro- 
duces a tree from its proper seed, therefore a certain other 
law, ¢f it extsted, would convert a circle into a hyperbola, 
Pshaw ! such argumentation is 
not even good analogy, though that is the weakest of all 
scientific reasoning. If relevant at all, it makes on the 
other side ;—the very citation of the immutable laws which 
regulate the production of all plants and animals and the gen- 
eral conditions of all matter, utterly excluding the idea of a 


ite one. 


or an oak-tree into a pine.”’ 


change of those laws, to the extent of disturbing the will 
of thelaw-giver- The Pointer may be produced by the long 
and patient training of a particular family of dogs; but 
neglect him for a few generations and he returns again to 
the condition of the ‘‘cur,’’ and mixes with the general 
species, as if he had never been educated. A mule may be 
generated by violence ; but there the attempt to transmute 
ends,—the natural law against hybridism standing immov- 
ably in the way. 

That there are incongruities in nature, not yet explicable 
conformably with the Christian belief of special creation, 
and conditions of the surface of our planet and its inhabi- 
tants apparently inconsistent with the Mosaic account, no 
one of even ordinary knowledge and intelligence will deny. 
Less than all will the Christian do so. But, when he bears 
in mind how much more contradictory of Revelation geol- 
ogy was, when first reduced to something like regularity 
of conclusion, and how every year since has been decreas- 
ing that contradiction,—he will be content to await the full 
vindication, by the same process, of the Word of God,— 
seeing that it has been science and not Revelation that has 
been, in the meantime, undergoing the change. The truth 
of God is eternal and immutable. The deductions of Scei- 
ence are always in need of verification, and can only be 
safely relied on when in full accord with the truth of that 


Being whose laws they are. 
The attempt to apply the trammels of science to Revela- 
tion will always be—has ever been—estopped by this very 
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feeling, which is Christian Faith. Let the infidel not think to 
remove the obstacle. It is as insuperable as that law of 
nature’s God which prohibits the mixture of distinct spe- 
cies of animals or plants, or the production of new ones by 
man’s science. Applied to Christianity, the terms ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion, moral progress, highest state of mental and spiritual 
development,’’ are of no avail. It submits to measurement 
by none of these rules, nor is it either changed, restrained, 
or promoted by any such processes. It soars above all, as 
& miraculous emanation from God himself. It leaves the 
investigation of the laws of nature to science; while, mov- 
ing on in its own sphere undisturbed thereby, it influences 
all alike—the unlearned as well as the learned—by its one 
great law, which is the will of the Omnipotent. 





Scnoon Economy; A Treatise on the Preparation, Organ- | 


ization, Employment, Government, and Authorities of 

Schools. By James Pyle Wickersham, A.M., Principal 

of the Pennsylvania State Normal School, at Millersville, 

Pa. 12mo. 366 pages. Published by J. B. Lippincott 

& Co., Philadelphia. 1864. 

It is impossible, in a brief notice, to give any satisfactory 
idea of this book. It must be read to be fully appreciated. 
It is a regularly scientific treatise on so much of the Theory 


of Teaching as is designated in the title page; and the | 
reader will find that portion discussed, for the first time that | 


we are aware of in any American or English work, in 
a strictly methodical and practical manner. It may be, 
that every one will not agree in all its conclusions or 


methods ; but no one can doubt of the author’s sincerity of | 


motive in proposing them, or of the ability with which they 
are set forth. 

While it treats of the subject in a professional manner,— 
and therefore omits all extraneous matter and most of those 
school incidents and anecdotes which occupy so large a place 


on most works on teaching,—this book will still be found | 


interesting and instructive to the thoughtful parent and the 
general reader. To the teacher, it not only states what is to 
be done in all the details of this department of the busi- 
ness of teaching, but it puts him also in possession of the 
reasons, In the perusal of it, the well read practical in- 
structor will be surprised to find so little of the contents to 
be strictly original,—the aim not having been to launch a 
new system, but, as the author states, ‘‘ to embody what is 


known in the department of education of which it treats, | 
into a system.’’ In that embodiment and method of treat- | 
ment, however, he will find, for the first time in the course | 


of his professional reading, that higher and more useful 
originality which consists in a logical and scientific hand- 
ling of the subject. Within the bounds proposed by the 


title, he will not only meet all he could fairly expect, but | 


also every portion in its right place, with its appropriate 
reason. At the same time that the book is thus scientific, 
professional and practical, it is also, throughout, imbued 
with generous patriotism and a sound christian spirit. We 
can cordially commend the work to the framers of the fu- 


ture character of our youth, as the best means yet present 
ed in its own department, to prepare them for their moment- 


ous labors. 


AMERICAN EpucationaL Montuty, devoted to popular 
Instruction and Literature. For April, 1864. Edited by 
Prest. Phelps, of the New Jersey State Normal School. 
Schermerhorn, Bancroft & Co., New York. 


It seems that our notice of this enterprize, in the Febru- 
ary number of the Journal, touched the tender spot. And 
now, without attempting to reply to the article on this sub- 
ject in the April number of the Monthly, (whose good taste 
is beyond our hopes to equal,) it only needs be added, that 
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| we had no intention whatever of “ patronizing’’ the Month- 
ly; the relation implied by that term having been previ- 
ously invited, but distinctly declined. 


Tae Decker Pianos: Manufactured and for sale by 

Decker Brothers, 91 Bleecker Street, New York. 

In a recent number we published some notes upon the 
history and characteristics of the Piano, but neglected to 
notice a new invention, patented by the senior member of 
this firm, and likely to work a revolution in the mechanism 
of the piano. It consists of a modification of the full iron- 
plate, by which the strings are relieved from any bearing 
upon the iron, and are attached to the pins, much closer to 

| the wrest-plank. The pins are thus relieved of injurious 
_ strain, and that disagreeable, wiry twang, caused by a bear- 
ing upon the iron frame, is avoided. The instrument is also 
| more easily tuned, and less liable to get out of tune, than 
those made in the ordinary method. On this account these 
| pianos are admirably adapted for use in Schools and Semi- 
naries, where an instrument is much used,—often by rough 
| hands,—and where it is liable to be often out of tune. The 
scale is from A to A, giving an admirable balance, and a 
tone for evenness, purity, volume, and sweetness never ex- 
celled. 
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| DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCIIOOLS, 
| HARRISBURG, May, 1864. 
| {>> The following changes have been made in the ad- 
| dresses of County Superintendents: 
Victor A. Elliott, of Tioga, from Cherry Flats to Mansfield. 
E. J. Young, of Lehigh, from Allentown. to Centre Valley. 
Abel Marcy, of Luzerne, from Wyoming, to Wilkesharre. 
| John S. Reed, of Lycoming, from Lairdsville, to Muncy. 
The salary of John W. Dickerson, of Bedford, has been 
| raised by the Directors from $500 to $1000. 
That of E. J. Ycung, of Lehigh, from $500 to $800, 
| both to commence at the commencement of the next school 


year. 
oo 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN APRIL, 1864 
Counties Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Adams, Berwick twp., Samuel Brown, $ 79 47 
a Conewago, Michael Reily, 101 78 
as Cumberland, Charles B. Polly, 145 08 
a Freedom, Saml. S. Mority, 90 48 
Bs Menallen, Abel T. Wright, 191 89 
ye Reading, Thomas N. Dicks, 115 45 
Armstrong, Allegheny, H. W. Klingsworth, 215 69 
6 Freeport, A. Anderson, 121 80 
- Pine, Wm. Moorhead, 117 40 
Beaver, Darlington twp.,James Murray, 119 34 
Economy, Daniel J. Campton, 163 74 
” Frankft Springs, John McCollogh, 18 72 
Berks, Tulpehocken, John Edris, 172 00 
ss Kutztown, Aug. Springer, 81 10 
7 Muhlenberg, William Moser, 136 50 
ss Reading, Mathias Mengel, 1839 00 
* Schultzville, John H. Funck, 11 70 
ie Spring, M. T. Livengood, 206 51 
os Union, Levi E. Hook, 140 40 
ae Womelsdorf, Lewis A. Livengood, 104 12 
| Bedford, Bedford bor., Job M. Shoemaker, 98 67 
| ne Londonderry, Isaac H. Thorp, 76 05 
Blair, Allegheny twp., Laniel C. Gibboney, 175 89 
| 5 Hollidaysburg, James D. Rea, 256 23 
- Tyrone bor., I. H. Birley, 80 73 
| si ‘4 twp., Daniel P. Tussey, 92 04 
Bradford, Armenia, I. P. Burman, 31 59 
| “ Franklin, Ira Varney, 78 39 
“ Orwell Ind., Arad Platt, 20 67 
| a Overton, Chas, Herchmer, 30 42 
ni Rome bor., 8. L. Barns, 19 50 
” Smithfield, A. C. Hale, 183 69 
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Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. | Counties. Districts. Treasurers. yeh 
Bedminister, Jacob Deaterly, 212 55 | Greene, Gilmore, George Hennen, 
Durham, Jobn Kneoht, Jr., 100 23 . sy ae mg B oy 
New Britain, Henry Ruth 14 ; Tis, f 0 
Newton bor., Thomas Janney, : = Huatingdon, ae -_ anaes mame a a 
H h  - , 
ym Phones McLymonds, 61 62 | Indiana, W. Lebanon I., John 8. Ewing, - 26 13 
Clinton, John Sifton, 93 99 “ Young, Thos. W. Anderson, 94 77 
Middlesex, W. R. Hutchison, 99 45 | Juniata, Fayette, Levi Vanormer, 163 02 
Prospect, James Marshall, 42 - . cei a =: Seip, = x 
Slippery Rock, Wm. Crocker, 78 2 , . 8. Boyer, 
ag ne | ae ae owe 
Chest, ae Aatheny en : 60 06 | Lancaster, Brecknock, Henry B. Becker, 182 9] 
Conemaugh twp.John Noon, 105 30 zs —s — . ; ees = 09 
ae eg oe 
unster, ward Ferren, , » Be , 
Summer Hill, William 0. Connell, 82 29 vs Donegal East, L. B. Lindermuth, 301 08 
Loretto, Francis 0. Friel, Pa i | i se 1 sony A = 
M. Chunk twp.,Th Arner, 45 sk ulton, wis Haines, 
Kidder, ws William kee 86 58 | zi Little Britain, Joseph Jamieson, 160 68 
Half-Moon, Isaac Beck, 66 70 | e Mambheim bor., David B. Hackman, 106 86 
Charlestown, Daniel Coffman, 122 86 m5 Marietta, C. A. Shaffner, 180 ig 
eer fe): Bi Be “me 
in, . La . ’ . ’ 
Kennet, , Wm. W. Walter, 114 66 ah Strasburg bor., John Smith, 105 39 
Kennet Square, Samuel Martin, 74 48 " Leacock Upper, Henry Eby, 213 33 
North Coventry, Thomas Lord, 141 96 | Lawrence, Mahonning, Henry W. Stanley, 138 84 
Oxford Upper, Hugh Ross, 81 90 " Neshannock, Wilson Mitchell, 87 75 
Penn, James Mackey, 63 18 - N. Castle bor., John Horner, 203 58 
Union, i spupet Guatiny, = - si — ge ges = 
Vincent West, George Still, 1 | wy aylor, . H. Sample, 
Westtown, Enoch T. Williams, 34 32 Lebanon, Annville North,George Imboden, 187 59 
W. Nottingham,John S. Hillaman, 79 17 | : ** South, Rudolph Herr, 153 27 
Logan twp., Henry Wolf, 61 67 7 yee * me 7 ng re = 
—" Wa. A. White 93 60 | “ Hanover East, DaniclM Rank, 171 31 
er, m. . 1te, | ’ . ’ 
Fishing Creek, Benj. McHenry, 125 58 - me pte ey eae oo 31 
Beaver, . W. Hackett, 135 33 | ee ackson, ichrel Urich, 36 
— ‘ “— Rovehiten, ~ ~ a Lebanon ——— tk. ; = - 
- nd., R. M. Carter, - o outh, Mich’! H. Dissinger, 
Fairfield, John Lupher, 170 04 | ae Londonderry, John Deininger, 220 35 
Randolph, J. 8. Byham, 156 00 | ” Mill Creek, Josiah K. Stewart, 163 80 
Hayfield, John M. Terry, 207 87 | se Union, Jacob Hunsicker, 187 20 
Mead, J. J. Custead, 221 52 | Lehigh, 1 W. Allentown, Jesse Wasser, 244 44 
Shenango NorthA. M. Gaugh, 88 14} 12 Allentown, Thomas Mohr, Jr., 760 11 
Spring, Mrs. Lydia Butler, 199 68 ee Hanover, Charles Ritter, 285 48 
Summit, Silas Chidisten, 117 = = ae . p memeg _— ao = 
Troy, J. R. Luse, 94 38 | e accungie U., onas Kuhns, 
oe bor., E. 8S. Kepler, 47 97} oy ‘*« Lower, Jonas Hartzel, 299 13 
Woodcock, J. W. Cummings, 174 33 | si Milford Upper, Jacob = Dubbs, oe 28 
Monroe, Geo. W. Leidig, 189 93 | ” Sancon Lower, David Fry, 354 12 
N. Cumberland, Eli H. Coover, 46 41 Luzerne, Abington, Benj. Swallow, 227 37 
Newton, John Fosnaught, 223 86 | y: Bear Creek, George E. oa 91 
Southampton, John Grove, 202 02 Drumore, James Morahan, 45 
Chickchester, U.Robert M. Brown, 65 + “6 — oo oe. Re = 
Darby twp., Jacob Rice, 100 11 | “ oster, euben Leisenring, 
Media, his D. R. Seats 98 67 “6 Hagle twp., John A. Barton, 436 41 
Radnor, Benjamin Brooke, 91 26 | ve: W. Pittston, Wm. W. Jennings, 101 01 
Paxton Lower, Jacob J. Milleisen, 144 +1 | ae eee ta ‘“ — _ . = 
Susquehanna, Amos Fissler, 142 3 o pring Brook, illiam Brooks, 
Hanover West, Jacob —. 79 ’ Lycoming, — ——- “—s A = - 
Concord, Robert McCray, 2d, 133 38 | es rady, ornelius Shafer, 
Elk Creek, David Reed, : 138 06 “ Hughesville, Charles Cromley, 60 45 
Erie, Gustave Jarecki, 647 89 | ee Jackson, Daniel Miller, 49 14 
Fairview, Rudolph Pettit, 188 36 | a — — — - ~ 
Franklin, Wm. M. Nason, 77 6 es orter, acob Snyder, 
Girard bor, B.C. Ely, 68 64 | Mercer, Clarksville, J. EB. Hull, 44 06 
Greene, Cyril Drown, 129 48 ‘ Deer Creek, Nathan Turner, 44 84 
Harbor Creek, Jacob Flury, 177 - * ch pie te = 
Le Boauff, Simon Burger, 148 2 ee reen, osial ean, 
Middleboro, Richard Bullock, 16 77 as Lackawannock, Robert McCoy, 72 16 
Mill Creek, Clark & Metcalf, 358 “ a ay ‘ ig D. > = = 
N. East twp., John Graham, 203 1 s Otter Creek, . M. Loveland, 
Summit, Lucius A. Hull, 92 4 se eg ee ag ag trang = o 
Union, Elias Drake, 130 2 “ andy Creek, m. P. Couse, 
Waterford twp., Lewis Sedgwick, 179 40 | o Shenango, 8. T. Mitcheltree, 182 91 
Bellevernon, John Ww. Wright, 63 96 " Springfield, Aiove Bee ; ‘’ ~ 
Gc,” dei ae 7 “ WeitGreenville,A L. Wicks” 120 51 
uilfor ohn Fry, 5 ¥ es yA. de ’ 
Letterkenny, William Foabes, 205 92 “a Wolf Creek, Alexander Lernagan, 49 92 
Montgomery, Thomas Bowles, 252 33 | McKean, Annin, Timothy Mullins, 73 32 
ee, —_ Mobler, 167 31 | sy come, wna Eplener, * e 
aylor, homas Kirk, 67 08 | amlin, ruman Garlick, 
Thompson, John Litten, 58 89 Montgomery, Abington, Jos. W. Hallowell, 190 43 
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Treasurers. 





Districts. Amounts. | Oownttes. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Jacob M. Hurst, 82 68 | Westmoreland, Adamsburg, Benj. E. Hebranch, 24 57 
Cheltenham, Robert B. Haines, 170 43 $6 Cook, John Q. A. Bristle, 120 12 
Frederick, Fred’k Stonebaugh, 148 20 “ Derry, Mathew Perry, 342 42 
Gwynedd, John 8. Heebner, 209 43 | " Franklin, Wm. Millikin, 178 62 
New Hanover, Charles Weiand, 179 ee Mars Mill Ind., John Reese, 20 28 
Hatfield, Abraham L. Moyer, 129 “6 Salem bor., George Keck, 69 83 
Horsham, William M. Shay, 149 “ Unity, Charles McLaughlin, 308 10 
Marlborough, Amos Allebach, 124 rm Youghoghenny, Gasper P. Tarr, 32 77 
Limerick, Henry Christman, 210 Wyoming, Meshoppen, John Burnel, 2nd, 70 20 
Mooreland, Albert R. Man, 95 York, Codorus, Isaac Berkheimer, 223 47 
Montgomery, Jacob Reaver, 204 “6 6 NorthJacob Becker, 258 96 
Perkiomen, William Fox, 184 id Dover, John Gerber, 280 02 
Pottsgrove, Moses Dyther, 167 6 Franklin, George Klugh, 126 36 
Pottstown, Daniel Gilbert, 248 as Jackson, Samuel Roth, 148 59 
Providence, Up.,David Rosenberger, 244 9 Manchester b., Daniel Rode, 257 40 
f Lower,Jesse H. Bean, 145 - Paradise, George E. Myer, 145 08 
Springfield, Joshua Bond, 109 * Peach Bottom, James Allen, 234 78 
Worcester, Isaac Zimmerman, 170 94 Shrewsbury tp.,John Blasser, 211 77 
Whiteplain, Samuel Rosetter, 127 “ W. Manchester, Daniel Wolf, 159 90 
Lewistown, William Russell, 279 5 York bor., Daniel Kraber, 912 99 
Coolbaugh, John Pope, 59 * ¢ twp., Joseph Forry. 276 51 
Price, Harrison Sebring, 24 a a Oe 
Stroudsburg, Charles Waters, 139 
Cooper, William Yorks, 45 24 | QUALIFICATIONS FOR PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES, 
Danville, George B. Brown, 666 So far as is practicable, a uniformity in the standard of 
Hemlock West, John Moore, 40 qualifications of persons receiving provisional certificates is 
Mahoning, Samuel Yorks, 84 63 | desirable. The grades given by Superintendents, in differ- 
Allen twp., Adam Laubach, 154 ent parts of the State, should represent, as nearly as possi- 
Bethlehem, seme va a ble, the same attainments. To secure this object, the 
— or k Shaffer, 142 35 | following instructions are prepared as guides for Superin- 


Hanover twp., 


Philip Huber, 51 


L. Mr. Bethel I.David K. Messenger, 278 


Nazareth bor., 
R. Kneacht, 


Northumberl’dPoint, 


Shamokin, 
Centre, 
Coudersport, 
Greenwood, 
Juniata, 
Penn, 
Petersburg, 
Saville, 
Toboyne, 
Tyrone, 
Watts, 
Cass, 
Church, 
Hubley, 


Levi J. Schultz, 104 
Palmer twp., 140 
G. P. Mertz, 85 
George Keller, 239 
Philip McNimar, 125 
Abiathar Rounsville, 40 
C. 8. Shellenberger, 104 
John Fosselman, 96 
Jacob Miller, 123 
Henry M. Harper, 78 
George H. Hench, 146 
Wilson W. Morrison, 88 
Jacob Richard, 106 
John Baskins, 53 
Michael McGarrill, 378 
Wm. F. Wagner, 8 
Jacob Haldiman, 40 


Manheim North, Frederick Beck, 294 


Reilly, 
Schuylkill H., 


Thomas Breman, 179 
Charles A. Mech, 303 


Manheim South,Henry H. Brommer, 69 


Addison, 
Allegheny, 
Franklin, 
Middle Creek, 
Monroe, 
Perry, 
Washington, 
Cherry, 
Forks, 
Hillsgrove, 
Laporte bor., 
New Milford, 
Oakland, 
Rush, 
Knoxville, 
Liberty, 
Morris, 
Richmond, 
Tioga bor., 
Wellsboro, 


Hartleton bor., 


New Berlin, 
Lewis, 

Sugar Grove, 
Buckingham, 
Preston, 
Sterling, 


M. A. Ross, 115 
Edward Dorsey, 99 
Jacob C. Hassinger, 138 
Saml. M. Kline, 58 
Jacob Long, 95 
Enoch Smith, 99 
Daniel Schwartz, 132 
Lawrence Murray, 136 
John H. Osler, 57 
John A. Speaker, 22 
Walter Spencer, 1l 
David Summers, 140 
Daniel Benedict, 75 
Henry J. Champion, 143 
J. P. Biles, 30 
Fred’k Boger, 147 
Enoch Blackwell, 39 
Seth Whitteker, 122 
Joseph Fish, 46 
William Bache, 80 
Wn. F. Seebold, 29 
Abraham Schoch, 78 
Abraham Mench, 71 
Charles F. Temple, 
Samuel Preston, 84 
Dan’! Underwood, 
Albert J. Cliff, 137 


Bethlehem East, William P. Boyd, 159 
Mount Pleasant, James Herriott, 129 


Union, 
Finley West, 





Henry M. Bentley, 113 
James Patterson, 134 


| of the branches. 
| dispense with these low grades, and then have two and three 


| tendents, to be followed so far as existing circumstances 
| will permit : 


I. Moral Character.—By the new form of the certificate, 


| the Superintendent certifies to the good moral character of 
| the holder. 


Good moral character is one of the most im- 
portant requisites, and no person should be licensed to teach 


| whose character is even questionable. 


If Superintendents are not personally acquainted with 
the applicants, or are in doubt as to their character, they 
should demand testimony from some responsible individuals, 
who are known in the community, before certificates are 


| issued. 


II. Intellectual Attainments.—It is not expected that 


, all teachers will be equaliy well qualified in this respect, 
| but all who do not reach a certain fixed minimum standard 

in each of the branches to be taught should be rejected. 
| It can hardly be necessary now for Superintendents, in 


any of the counties, to issue certificates with as lowa grade 
as five, and in but few should it be as low as four, in any 
Examining officers should not, either, 


represent the same standard of qualifications as would have 


| been represented by the lower numbers had they been re- 


tained. Certificates whose grades say ‘‘ good’’ and ‘‘ very 
good,’’ should be issued to those only who are good or ver 

good teachers. If, however, the lower grades are pea | 
they should be given to those only who have a knowledge 


| of the simple elementary departments of the branches re- 
| presented in the grades, but who are not competent to teach 


the more advanced classes in our schools. 
The figures in the grades above four should represent as 


' nearly as practicable the following degrees of scholarship : 


Orthography.—3. Ability to spell correctly, orally or b 
writing, the words of the language in common use, with 


' some general knowledge of orthography. 


2. Ability to spell correctly the words in the language 
that are in common use among our best writers, with a 
thorough knowledge of the elementary sounds of the letters, 


| and the characters by which those sounds are indicated in 
| the books in use in the country. 


1. Ability to spell correctly, orthographically and phone- 
tically, all the words in the language in general use, with a 
thorough knowledge of the principle of the science of or- 


| thography. 


Reading.—3. Ability to read with facility, and enunciate 
distinctly, with a knowledge of the rules of punctuation. 
2. Ability to read readily in different styles of prose com- 


' position, with a general knowledge of orthoepy and elocu- 


ee 


tionary principles. ey 
1. Ability to read well in difficult styles of prose and 


90 | poetry, with the proper tone, inflection, modulation, pro- » 
48 | nunciation and emphasis, with a thorough knowledge of 
88  elocutionary principles, as found in our more advanced 
16 | readers. 





- 


Writing.—3. A uniform plain hand, with a knowledge 
of the proper position of the body, and the method of hold- 
ing the pen. 

2. Ability to write a good, fair hand, with some knowl- 
edge of the elementary principles involved in the formation 
of letters. 

1. A beautiful style of writing, easy and rapid execution, 
with a thorough knowledge of the art of penmanship, and 
ability to give the analysis and classification of the letters 
according to some standard system ; also, a good idea of the 
proper classification of pupils, according to their advance- 
ment. 

Intellectual Arithmetic.—3. Ability to solve readily, 
explain clearly and with correctness of language, any 
problems usually found in our primary arithmetics. 

2. Power toconcentrate the mind upon the question pre- 
sented, so as to repeat and analyze correctly problems in- 
volving the combination of the four ground rules, together 
with fractions and percentage. 

1. Ability to give promptly the most rigid analysis, with 
full and clear explanations, of any of the examples usually 
found in our advanced intellectual arithmetics. 

Written Arithmetic.—3. Ability to solve problems in 
common arithmetic as far as involution, with a good knowl- 
edge of the principles of the rules thus far. 

2. Readiness in the solution of problems involving all of 
the principles found in our common school arithmetics, with 
ability to explain the operations. 

1. A thorough knowledge of the science of numbers, 
with ability to apply its principles to ordinary arithmetical 
questions that may be presented, and explain fully and 
clearly, and in the most approved methods, all the opera- 
tions performed in the solution 

Geography.— 3. A good knowledge of the definitions of 
terms used in geography, a knowledge of the boundaries of 
political divisions, location of chief towns, rivers and moun- 
tains, with some acquaintance with map drawing. 

2. A thorough knowledge of political and descriptive ge- 
ography, an acquaintance with the physical featpres of the 
earth, and with mathematical geography, and ability to 
teach the science by map drawing. 

1. A thorough knowledge of physical, political and math- 
ematical geography, with ability to explain the phenomena 
connected therewith; a thorough acquaintance with map 
drawing, and aptness in teaching by this method. 

Grammar.—3. A general knowledge of the elements of 
English Grammar, embracing orthography, etymology and 
syntax, with ability to give instruction therein, and to com- 
pose readily, punctuate and capitalize correctly, together 
with habitual use of. correct language. 

2. A sound knowledge of English Grammar, in all of its 
parts; ability to give the logical analysis and syntactical 
construction of sentences, and to apply the proper rules, 
and familiarity with the rules of prose composition. 

1. A thorough knowledge of English Grammar, some ac- 
quaintance with the philosophy of the language, the rules 
for the different styles of English composition, and their ap- 
plication ; ability to give clear explanations, and oral in- 
struction, with some acquaintance with derivation of words. 

Theory of Teaching.—Familiarity with the theory, or 
science of teaching, is of the highest importance to an in- 
dividual who expects to engage in the business of imparting 
instruction. Superintendents should question candidates 
upon the arrangement, government and classification of 
schools, and require them to give reasons for their opinions 
upon these topics, their familiarity with standard works 
upon the theory of teaching, and the general history of ed- 
ucation ; their duties and responsibilities as instructors of 
youth, their active connection with the educational organi- 
zations of the district and county. Certificates should be 
graded upon this topic in accordance with the familiarity 
of the candidates with the several subjects presented in the 
examination. 

Practice of Teaching.—The ability to teach and manage 
a school well can be exhibited only in the school room, and 
before classes ; hence Superintendents should not grade cer- 
tificates in this topic until they have visited the schools of 
the candidates at least twice, and noticed particularly the 
total and average attendance, classification, modes of in- 
struction, progress, methods of conducting recitations, clear- 
ness of explanation, manner of keeping the monthly reports, 
order and studiousness of pupils, their general deportment, 
and the condition of the school room and grounds. 

Other Branches.—If candidates are to be examined in 


any of the higher branches, the grades and qualifications - 
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required to be entitled to those grades, should be uniform 
with those enumerated in the branches required to be taught 
in our common schools. The mere advanced departments 
of science are taught in so few that it is not deemed advis- 
able to prepare any special instructions relative to them. 

Remarks.—It is not expected that examining officers can 
follow these instructions to the letter. They are given as a 
guide by which they are to be directed, so far as is practica- 
ble, in the discharge of their most difficult and perplexing 
duty, viz: the examination of teachers. After all, each of- 
ficer must exercise his own judgment, and be governed by 
the circumstances in which he finds himself placed—circum- 
stances which no one but himself can understand. 

C. R. Cosurn, 
Superintendent Common Schools. 
Scnoot Department, Harrisburg, April 20, 1864. 


oor 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


We were not able last year from the annual and monthly 
reports of Superintendents, to compile the table of Special 
Statistics, that should have been embodied in the annual 
report from this Department. That table is one of impor- 
tance and interest, and it was regretted that it could not 
have been presented in its proper place. In order that such 
a table may be made out, for the school year ending on the 
first Monday of June, 1864, Superintendents are requested 
to examine the one found upon the eighth, ninth and tenth 
pages of the reports for 1862, and embody in their annual 
reports all the information therein called for, that is not to 
be found in their monthly reports. The items to which spe- 
cial attention is called at this time, which are not found in 
the instructions in the July Journal, are the following, viz : 

Ist. The whole number of school houses in the county. 

2d. The number supplied with apparatus during the 
year, and the number without apparatus. 

3d. The number of schools that have been graded dur- 
ing the year. 

4th. The number of classified schools, and the number 
unclassified. 

5th. The lowest figure on Provisional certificates, and 
the average grade. 

6th. The number of schoels in which the Bible was 
read, and other moral instruction given. 

It is hoped Superintendents will report all these facts, if 
possible. It is also important, in order to have this table 
full, that all the monthly reports be on file. Most of the 
matter contained in the table are taken from these reports. 


at-hemiadadina nateal 
TO THE SECRETARIES OF THE SCHOOL BOARDS. 


By the act of April, 1863, Directors elected at the Spring 
elections do not take their seats in the Board, nor is a new 
organization made, till the first Monday in June, and the 
members of the old Board are continued in office till that 
date. This change was made, in order that the old Board 
might finish up the business of the school year, and make 
the annual report. 

It is necessary, however, that the blanks on the right 
hand page of the Annual District Report, for the names 
of the members of the Board should be filled with the names 
of the new Board, and especially the officers of the new or- 
ganization. 

SPECIAL REQUEST TO THE SECRETARY OF THE OLD BOARD, 

It is therefore expressly requested that the Secretary of 
the old Board make out the report, and have the signatures 
of the President and Secretary of the said Board affixed to 
the left hand page. . 


SPECIAL REQUEST TO THE SECRETARY OF THE NEW BOARD. 
It is also requested that the report be not forwarded till 
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after the new organization is made, and that the officers and Institute. This lecture will always be popular, both 
members of the new Board be inserted in the blanks on the | for its matter and the fine style of oratory exhibited 
right hand page. The report should then be immediately | jp jts delivery. Rev. J. S. Ermentrout, County Su- 
sent to the proper County Superintendent. | perintendent of Berks, also lectured. As I was not 
POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES TO BE RETURNED. | present, I cannot speak of his lecture. On Satur- 
The attention of Secretaries is called to the 138th num- | day, the Institute still continued its session with a 
ber of the instructions of the School law, as found on the | crowded house, and Rev. Dr. Loomis, president of 
29th page of the digest. The neglect to perform the duty | Allegheny College, gave a lecture. An important 
there enjoined, will submit this Department to very great | " 
inconvenience. Unless the address of the officers be known, 
it is not possible to communicate with them, however im- se ; ; $a? 
portant it may be for either party that it should be done.— | to state the condition of their respective district 
The new Secretaries are to receive the Journal for the use | Institutes. This is a plan worthy of imitation in 
of the Board, but, unless their address be furnished to the all the county Institutes of the State. 
Editor, he can not direct to them. Secretaries are earnestly The Institute of Lebanon county was entirely 
requested to attend to this matter immediately after the or- | syecessful and must have been encouraging to Mr. 
ganization of their respective Boards. The labor of these 
officers for five minutes, may save days of labor at this of- 
fice, and also to the Editor of the Journal. 


| feature was introduced on the last day. ‘The direc- 
| tors, or teachers from each district were called upon 


| H. Houck, the Superintendent, to whom great credit 
| is due for the success. I never before saw such a 
crowd of people in attendance during al! the sessions 





ma eT ° ° ~ | in the day and during the evening, as was constantly 
Original Communications. | on hand at the court house. Notwithstanding the 


| great crowd, order was preserved during the whole 


NOTES BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. | time 


On the 2st of January, 1864, the Teachers’ Insti- | 4, the 24th of March, the Schuylkill County In- 
tute of Lebanon county commenced its sessions, |. ° ; “ava Ji of Mees Late 

; stitute met in the public school house in Pottsville. 
with a large attendance of teachers and astill larger | Th i OL ee a BT yA, Ws. 

; e >| The number in attendance upon the first forenoon 
number of onaene of the borough, and surrounding | was about ninety, and the teachers from the county 
country. Having arrived at the court house, at | continued to come in until near one hundred and 
about four, I found the large room entirely filled,— | fifty were in attendance, on the afternoon of the 24th. 
so much so, that it was with difficulty that Iwas able |. members of the Institute were exercised in 
to make my way through the crowd that was pressed | reading for an hour by the Superintendent, and for 
into the aisles. The remaining exercises of the | an hour in Arithmetic, by Prof. Brooks of Millers- 
afternoon were reading, by a class from the public | yijje; and an hour was spent in miscellaneous busi- 
schools of the borough, and music by a choir of fine pegs. In the evening, Mr. Brooks delivered a fine 
singers; they were assisted, or rather lead, by a! Jecture. The subject was “Thought and the Think- 
gentleman who played the piano with much skill. | er.” On the morning of the 25th, the Institute was 

In the evening, the room was more crowded if divided into five classes and to each division was 
possible than in the afternoon ; the entire session was assigned a teacher. Prof. Brooks gave instruction 
taken up by a lecture from Mr. Dougherty of Phila- in Arithmetic, Mr. Ermentrout, Superintendent of 
delphia. The address was eloquent and truth telling ; Berks county, in English Grammar, Mr. Raub, one of 
but as it was not prepared for the occasion it was the teachers of the county, took another class, some 
not the most appropriate for the time and the andi- other teacher gave instruction in Intellectual Arith- 
ence. The lecture was prepared, as he told us, | metic, and the Superintendent and Mr. Passmore, of 
during the gloomy days that preceded the battle | Pottsville High School, had charge of Geography. 
of Gettysburg, and of course, it was tinged some | The afternoon was agaimspent in miscellaneous ex- 
what, with the sadness and despondency of dark ercises, and in the evening, Mr. Ermentrout gave a 
times. It was an able production and admirably lecture upon “Educational fallacies.’ He dwelt 
delivered. It breathes the true spirit of loyalty and | especially upon the three following doctrines : First, 
sincere devotion to our country in those trying times. | That children should never attempt to learn what 

The forenoon exercises of Friday were drills in | they do not fully understand. Secondly,—That the 
Arithmetic, conducted by Prof. Brooks of the | only way by which schools should be governed is by 
Millersville Normal School; in Reading by Mr. Co- moral suasion; and Thirdly,—That all the education 
burn; and in Writing, by Mr. Potter, the author of | that children receive should be imparted in the 
a System of Penmanship. These exercises were | school room. The lecturer dwelt at length upon 
interspersed with music. In the afternoon were also | each of these topics, showing the danger and folly 
drills and a lecture by the Superintendent. The | of carrying even a good thing to extremes. On 
house was still crowded with quiet anxious listeners. | Saturday morning, the class drills were continued. 
On Friday evening, Rev. J. W. Jackson, of Harris-| All appeared satisfied, except in one respect,—that 
burg, gave a lecture upon the English Language. | was the shortness of the time which they had to 
It was the same as given at the Dauphin county | spend together. 
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In Pottsville, there is a fine edifice for a boy’s 
High School, and one now in process of erection for 
a girl’s school. It is intended to make this one of 
the best school houses in the whole country. 

As your readers know, Schuylkill is not an 
agricultural county, but the main, nearly the whole, 
interest is in coal and coal operations; hence the 
education of children is not looked after by all class- 
es with as much interest as is the case in farming 
counties. Still this county has perhaps as good 
school houses as any in the State. It has some as 
good teachers and as devoted as can be found any 
where, in the State. It has done well in the erec- 
tion of good school houses. The average price of 
teachers wages in Schuylkill county is greater than 
in any other county in the State, except Allegheny. 
Much credit is due to the county Superintendent, 
Mr. J. Newlin, as well as to the permanent teachers 
of the county, for the success of their Institute ; 
they labored industriously to have it successful and 
were highly gratified in the result. 

April, 1864. 

GENERAL INFORMATION.—NO. 2. 

Numerous are the objections urged by those who 
are slow to adopt improved methods of teaching. 
“(Can’t find time,” “No time to prepare,”.“ The 
common branches occupy the whole time.” These 


objections and others are heard daily. The same | 


cry was raised when mental arithmetic and physical 
geography began to receive attention ; but now the 
former, at least, is taught everywhere and considered 
as important as any of the others, and has in a few 
schools received even greater attention than any- 
thing else. 

The teacher who feels that his pupils should pos- 
sess variety as well as amount of knowledge, can 
find time if he uses it to advantage. Do not per- 
haps some branches take up more time than they 
should, especially when they are considered the 
“most important” and thus exclude others equally 
so? Or if nat, cannot several be omitted,—say once 
a week, to give room for exercises of a general 
character? The class will lose nothing thereby. 
But we hear even public lecturers on education 
sometimes assert, that it is inexpedient to teach any 
but the common branches in our public schools, and 
that the higher ones should be left for academies 
and colleges. What ignorance! We can hardly 
conceive it possible that expressions of this kind 
should escape from the lips of the would be edacated 
in our day. Would they rob nineteen-twentieths of 
our youth of a knowledge indispensable to all when 
grown up? For that number at least receive all 
their education at the public schools, if any at all! 
Would they confine them to spelling, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography and grammar, and 
have them ignorant of every thing else, and thus 
burden society, or rather have it narrow minded 





| 
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‘and uneducated ? Why not make them familiar 


with the principles of Natural Philosphy, the ele- 
ments of Botany, Chemistry, Physiology and Zoolo- 
gy? ‘These are sciences with which they come in 
contact,—will have occasion to use, daily. Let them 
have at least a glance at them, so that no ignor- 
amus will be able to make them believe superstitious 
and absurd notions, so common among that class 
ingnorant of these departments of learning. 

For a short time the interest may possibly be kept 
up with the common branches, but unless other 
material is presented the child will soon be of the 
opinion, as were the boarders of a certain lady who 
discovered that rabbits were a cheap article of food 
and after serving them up for a considerable time, one 
of them who was requested to say grace, repeated,— 


Rabbits young and rabbits old, 
Rabbits hot and rabbits cold, 
Rabbits tender and rabbits tough,— 
Lord, we have rabbits quite enough. 

Variety is necessary, whether in food, exercise or 
study. It is the spice of life. Who has not observed 
how Nature is constantly presenting us with change 
and variety? On the playground even we may learn 
a valuable lesson of the child’s nature. Is it satis- 
fied with one plaything? Have you not seen how 
it constantly covets new toys and new plays ?— 
Change helps to make a school interesting. 

The school room, instead of presenting smoked 
dirty and disfigured walls, should be hung with maps, 
charts, diagrams, pictures and anything that will 
interest and instruct ; but they must not remain fold- 
ed up as I noticed in a certain school. On inqniry 
why they were not displayed,—I was told that “ The 
pupils would look at them and not mind their busi- 
ness.” Qn another occasion, a County Superinten- 
dent in visiting a school found a map rolled up, and 
upon inquiring what it was, was answered by the 
the teacher that “ he did not know,” although he had 
taught at that place the greater part of a term! 
Comment in these cases is unnecessary. It is not 
enough to have apparatus ; ¢¢ must be skillfully used. 

Some apparatus, it is true, is expensive and it can 
hardly be expected that the teacher should purchase 
it; but he can make much himself in a short time. 
For example, almost any one can make the pauses on 
a sheet of paper. Geometrical charts containing 
the lines and surfaces take but a short time to 
make, either with pen, ink and dividers, or, by cut- 
ting colored paper of the required size, and pasting 
it on white sheets, The latter is a quick and easy 
way of making them and they look very neat. 
Musical charts, the solar system, relative sizes of 
the planets, charts showing various chemical combi- 
nations, &c., can easily be made. These and other 
apparatus are as necessary in a school room as 
tools are to the mechanic ;—without them teaching 
can never accomplish what itshould. A.8. 0. 

Bucks co., April 1864. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION. 
Jean Paul Richter says, in his Levana, that “ the | 
parent’s hand may cover and shelter the germinat- 


ing seed, but not the luxuriant tree; consequently | 
first faults are the greatest; and mental maladies | 
unlike the small pox, are the more dangerous the | 


earlier they are taken.” 
who does not reflect attentively, how large a pro- 


portion of the knowledge which is obtained through | 


the senses, is acquired during very tender years, 
and consequently how much the after-life is influ- 
enced and shaped by these early impressions. 


nating seed. 

What a child sees and hears during the first four 
or five years of life, constitutes by far the largest 
portion of the perceptions which he ever acquires, 
and not unfrequently determines his fature thinking 
and acting. The language of Richter is again ap- 
plicable : 


the world; but, as in whispering galaries, they are 
clearly heard at the end and by posterity.” 

The intercourse of the father with his children is 
often very unnatural and unfatherly. He does not 
draw them about him and cultivate their social qual- 
ities. He fails to supply daily food for their grow- 
ing minds and hearts. And does he not often come 
to them with a tired, perplexed, yea, even a severe 
and repulsive demeanor? 
silence in his presence and glad to escape from his 
atmosphere into one of less restraint? Children are 


often more in sympathy with, and under the influ- | 
ence of, ignorant and sometimes vicious servants | 


than they are with their own parents. 

But what is the remedy? A reflecting parent 
will readily dise>ver. Consider, in the first place, | 
that the soul of the child is to be fed and clothed as 
well as his body. You could not bear to hear your | 
child cry for bread, and see him pinched with the 
cold. Can it be that you will be deaf to the com- 
plaint of his higher, his immortal nature ? 

What are the wants of this nature? They are 
simple but not the less imperative. 


man; but it is just suited to the infant, and is just 
as necessary to its growth as the concentrated food 
for manhood. 

Did you ever know a child that would not listen 
to a story? 
heart-emotions awakened by the recital of some of | 
the simple stories of the Bible! 
interested to know about the sea and its many won- 
ders? The perils of those who go down upon the | 
great deep? The wild animals that roam the forest, 
—their natures, their instincts, and their encounters | 
with each other and with man? 

The child’s nature, too, is quickly touched by the 
recital of @noble or a generous deed. He is alive 


One can hardly realize, | 


Jean | 
Paul has not inaptly compared them to the germi- | 


“The words that the father speaks to his | 
children in the privacy of home are not heard by | 


Are they not awed into | 


Milk and water | 
is not an invigorating article of diet for a strong | 


How many tears have been shed and | 


What child is not 


| to the sentiments of he roism and philanthropy. 
His young heart is thrilled when he is brought to 
| contemplate the struggles and the triumphs of the 
wise and good in all ages. 

Indeed, it is not so difficult to find subjects fitted 
to the child's nature, as to select from the many that 
| are presented. Nor is it so much matter what kind 
of instruction is imparted, as the spirit io which it 
is given. It needs a yearning and a loving heart, 
a childlike sprit, a soul full of every liberal and gen- 
erous emotion. 

The child’s intuitions are remarkable. He rarely 
fails to know what is in the heart of one who is 
much about him. Cultivate in yourself, then, that 
temper of mind and heart which you would wish 
him to have, and remember that you cannot well 
teach him a grace, in which you are not yourself 
well schooled. 8. P. Bares. 

Harrisburg, Jan’y 23d, 1864. 

oo —_—— 
THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM IN ADAMS COUNTY. 

We, the members of the Institute of Menallen 
township, feel bound to give public expression to 
our views in regard to the great and laudable inter- 
est manifested by the Directors and Patrons in be- 
| half of the School system, lest our silence be mis- 
construed as implying either acquiescence or indif- 
ference to the broad, sweeping, but erroneous, ex- 
pression made by our County Superintendent in the 
Convention of County Superintendents lately as- 
sembled at Harrisburg. In the course of his re- 
‘marks he said: “In his county it was a lamentable 

fact that Directors and Patrons would vote down 
the system, or, if possible, have but one month of 
| school.” 

It may be true that in some districts there isa 


considerable opposition to the system, and only a 
‘luke warm feeling in its favor in others; yet we be- 
| lieve the prevailing public sentiment is favorable to 
| the Common Schools. We believe the Directors 
and Patrons of Adams county recognize it as a 
necessary institution, and would not “vote down 
| the system, or, if possible, have but one month of 
| school ;” but would rather prolong the term. They 
fully appreciate the impostance of sustaining the 
Common Schools, for they secure the key of knowl- 
edge to the masses; and while their hopes are thes 
_ fixed on the intelligence and virtue of the people, 
| they will zealously support the system, that their 
| children may be educated, and that they may be 
prepared, when our government shall be rescued 
| from this unholy rebellion, to enjoy its blessings, to 
| appreciate its worth, and act a worthy part in pre~ 
| serving and transmitting it to posterity. 

And while we believe this to be true of the coun- 
| ty, it is emphatic:lly so of Menallen township, where 
| the Directors aud Patrons are actuated by a spirit 
of earnestness, energy and true policy in relation to 
the school system; and are laboring strenuously to 
‘secure the best resul‘s possible from the schools ;— 


| 
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open as they are to all for instruction,—proclaiming 
to all that improvement of mind, is nature’s legacy 
and humanity’s birthright, and that he is ignorant 
of his royal lineage who neglects or refuses to lay 
claim to this noble patrimony. It is the last act of 
which they would be guilty—to vote down the sys- 
tem, or, if possible, have but one month of school. 
They feel and acknowledge its utility and appreciate 
the blessings which flow from it, and are laboring 
with a commendable zeal and energy to place their 
teachers upon that high ground of professional dig- 
nity, and their schools in that state of efficiency 
which their illustrious founders desired and designed 
they should occupy. 
Cornenivs Weaner, President. 
Miss R. J. McK, Secretary. 
Examined and approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors of Menallen township. 
Soromon Benxer, President. 
Jostan Greist, Secrelary. 
Menallen, March 23d, 1864. 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION. 

The criticism in the March number of the “ School 
Journal,” on the report of the undersigned, may be 
summed up in two points : 

L. It is charged against us, that we hold that “ the 
church authorities of the various denominations, 
each acting in its own religious and corporate ca- 
pacity should control secular education.” 

2. Also, “that the establishment of schools by 
the State is only justified by the fact, that the 
church has neglected this duty.” 

We deny both charges. Nothing but a singular 
—though unintentioned—misunderstanding of our 
report, could have originated them. 

a. Everybody knows that, in our country, Church 
and State are not united but separate, and limited, 
each one, to its appropriate and peculiar sphere.— 
He, who seeks, in any way, to intermingle, or to ex- 


change their relations, will, in the very attempt, | 


come into conflict with the Constitution of the land 
and forfeit the character of a good citizen. 
this reason, as well as for others not necessary to 
mention, we say amen to that part of the criticism 
which reads “ that the sole mission of the church is 
to give religious instruction and to minister to 
spiritual wants.” 

b. The school law, with marked emphasis, insists 
that neither sectarianism nor politics shall be al- 
lowed to interfere in the selection of books, or of 
teachers, in the management of schools, or of exam- 
inations. As a County Superintendent, we are not 
yet so far gone, as to have forgotten the oath we 
took, when we were placed in our present position. 
Had we thought that each section in the land, or all 


the sections combined, should control secular edu- 


For | 


the relation of Church and State, and the right of 
the latter to educate,—were not the subject of dis- 
cusion in the Report. These were only brought 
forward incidentally; and in sucha way, too, as 
fully justifies a blank denial of the charges, and 
when properly understood, furnishes, at. the same 
time, a strong argument against those who fairly 
make themselves liable to them. This will clearly 
appear, if we consider the general nature and ob- 
ject of the report. 

d. The main design of the first part of it, was to 
show that the troubles which afflict our schools,— 
such as indifference of Directors and of Parents,— 
spring from two sources, viz: a want of appreciation 
of the soul as a Divine creation, and a practical con- 
tempt of the family as a divine institution. Here 
we find the two grand obstacles in the way of the 
proper growth of the school system. The question 
now arises, How are they to be removed? It is not 
the business of the State to interfere in, or to regu- 
late matters that appertain to religion. As the Su- 
perintendent stands in its service, he is not and can- 
not be invested with rights and influences his master 
does not possess. These evils, therefore, can only 
be remedied by a supernatural agency. It matters 
not what this agency may be called ;—whether “that 
general sentiment which characterizes a christian 
people, or that body of believing men and women 
of every sect which constitutes the Holy Catholic 
church.” But, as we suppose, the church has not 
fully and properly discharged its duty in the re- 
spects alluded to. 

By these statements we wished to show, that the 
evils complained of, cannot be laid at the door of 
the school system, the sole object of which is to 
give a practical secular education to the youth of 
our land, but must be charged upon the church, 
which for some cause or other, has not succeded, as 
it should have, in religionizing the public mind, and 
informing the religious habits and manners of the 
young. We desired to direct the attention of a 
certain class of ministers who are continually grum- 
bling about our schools, to the fact that we only 
professed to impart, through them, a secular educa- 
tion, and that if, as they assert, public virtue be on 
the decline, they should not saddle the blame on 


_the school system, but look for it in themselves.— 


(See report, page 286, sentence—“ Whilst we, there- 
fore, confess, &c., &c., &c.) Thus, on page 286, we 
say “that our ¢ducational matters will not prosper 
as they should, so long as there exist no proper un- 
derstanding between it (church) and our common 
school system.” What understanding? Why, that 
the church shall not expect us to do what it alone 
can accomplish ; that, as the State cannot discharge 
its duties, it should gird on its armor, and, while 


cation, we would not now be engaged in our present | our children acquired a good secular education, 


business. See Report, page 286, number 1. 


c. Moreover, the points made in the criticism,— ‘fear of the Lord. 


should take care that they are also trained up in the 
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We had, indeed, in our mind, “ the clergy of cer- 
tain portions of several religious denominations” to 
whom reference is made in the criticism. We want- 
ed, in the way we deemed most politic and effectual, 
to make them see that neglect of their own peculiar 
duties brought about what they now complain of.— 
We put ourselves in their position; adopting their 
argument, for the time being, we turned it against 
them, and then, asked them “whether, had they 
faithfully discharged their own duties, the State 
would ever have been forced to do what they should 
have done.” By so doing, we neither affirmed nor 
denied their position, but simply made use of it, in 
the way just stated, to reconcile them, if possible, to 
what they consider defects in the school system. 

e. The only sentence in our report which could 
be made to justify the faintest shadow of a reason 
for the second charge, is that conecrning Parochial 
schools, on page 286. ‘Touching this point, also, we 
neither affirmed nor denied to say, that the decline 
of the Parochial School,—as, also, other circum- 
stances the mention of which was not called for, nor 
necessary,—obligated the adoption of some general 
system of instruction by the State. This, however, 
is not equivalent to saying “that the establishment 
of schools by the State, is only justified by the fact, 
that the church has neglected this duty.” 

Regretting that a misunderstanding of our report, 
made it necessary to offer the foregoing explanations 
and remarks, we dismiss the subject without further 
comment. Joun 8S. Exmentrovr. 

Reading, March 23, 1864. 





Selections from the Rewspapers. 





TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Write upon pages of an equal size, 

Cross all your T’s and neatly dot your I’s ; 

On one side only let your lines be seen ; 

Both sides filled up announces a verdure green. 
Correct, yes, re-correct, all that you write ; 
And let your ink be 4/ack, your paper white,— 
For spongy foolscap of a muddy blue, 

Betrays a mind of the same dismal hue. 
Punctuate carefully, for on this score 

Nothing proclaims the practised writer more. 
Make a clean copy, one that can be read 

By poorest eyes that ever were in head. 

Then send it off; and lest it merit lack, 
Enclose the postage stamps to bring it back ; 
But first, pay a// the postage on it, too, 

For editor’s look black at ‘‘ eightpence due,”’ 
And murmur as they run the effusion o’er: 

‘A shabby fellow and a wretched bore !’’ 

Yet, ere it goes, take off a copy’clean : 

Authors should have a copying machine— 
Little they know the time that’s spent and care, 
In hunting pieces vanished—who knows where ? 
Bear this in mind, observe it to the end, 

And you shall make the Editor your friend. — Selected. 


- - —— Oi-— ee 


‘AL ECONOMY. 

An ancient philosopher once said, ‘‘ The highest 
glory of woman, is a thorough practical knowledge 
of her household duties.” Among the highest 
glories of man of which we can conceive, is that of 
adding to the wealth, the prosperity, the honor, and 


the happiness of his nation. The importance of the 
grand problem of political economy, which has agi- 
tated the minds of all nations for centuries past, 
none will dare deny. A satisfactory solution of its 
various intricacies has been the aim of the ablest 
statesmen and patriots of all nationalities. Neither 
time, labor, nor expense have been spared, in the 
effort to ascertain those circumstances which would 
prove most favorable to the accumulation of na- 
tional prosperity and honor 
But, however important these investigations in 
the field of political science may have been, and im- 
portant are the results attained, there is yet another 
economy, the economy of mind, which far transcends 
in importance, either the economy of household 
or the economy of state. A mere glance at the 
mental condition of all classes and all colors, all 
tribes and all nations of the world, is all that is 
necessary to show the great waste of mental energy 
which is daily experienced. ‘he millions of humaa 
beings who daily exert their mental powers, in a di- 
rection which only leads them on to an indulgence 
in vice and to the commission of crime ; the thous- 
ands of souls lost amid the carnage and bloodshed 
of the battle field; the myriads that sink into obliv- 
ion’s darkness ‘“ unwept, unhonored, and unsung,’— 
| form-such an accumulation of argument that to fol- 
low the subject further seems almost unnecessary. 
The influence of what is generally known as the 
sham, or cod-fish aristocracy, the pompously self- 
styled elite of society, is by no means to be under- 
estimated. It is this element which too often moulds 
and controls the mental and moral sentiments of a 
community. Indulging in the perusal of all manner 
of sensual, trashy, fictitious tales and romances, 
| permitting themselves to become the slaves of their 
| sentimental feeling and passions, prostitating from 
| day to day the noble and lofty intellects given them 
| by their Creator, and indiscriminately indulging’ in 
the baser cravings of appetite,—the pernicious effects 
of their precepts and example on the plastic and 
yet unformed character of the young is truly alarm- 
jing. ‘The borrowed plumes in which they shine in 
| the parlor, while the father is in the workshop earn- 
| ing by diligent labor an honest mainteinance, and 
the mother in the kitchen, not only superintending, 
but really performing the household duties,—have a 
| peculiar fascination for Young Americans which 
| will require most hard labor to counteract. 
| The wild schemes of ambition in which so many 
| engage, are too often the means of not only wasting 
| mental energy and mental force, but of really de- 
| grading the mighty intellect of man. ‘The star of 
| glory, like the zegnus fatuus, too often proves a false 
| beacon, and as the aspigant apparently approaches 
lit, it only recedes and decoys him into unseen 
| dangers. Napoleon, as he proudly stood Emperor 
| of the French, and cast a glance over the ruins 
| caused by his misguided ambition, could not pene- 
trate the veil which concealed the future misfortune 
_ of a banished monarch. How soon the hopes of a 
| life-time were crushed, almost in a moment, at Water- 
| loo! The fancy at times portrays beautiful pictures, 
| but too often the mere phantasms prove baseless 
| phantoms. A false fame and false glory are too 
| often purchased at the expense of all that is noble 
and virtuous in man’s nature. 


Undoubtedly, much of the waste of mental ma- 
terial is caused by mis-education. The minds of 
some of the ablest men the world has known, have 
been so improperly trained as to transform the man 
almost toa demon. The brightest sparks of genius 
may be extioguished in the muddiest pool. The au- 
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ing as a drunkard in a filthy gutter of one of the 
public streets of Baltimore. Byron with talents 
and a genius which, had he been properly educated, 
might have commanded the respect and love of 
great and good men of all nations, became one of 
the most debased and selfish of mankind. The ge- 
nius of an angel was engaged to perform the work 
of polluting millions of souls. Every chamber and 
cell of the degraded world of sin was explored to 
the bottom. Voltaire, at a time when, in France 
to be an infidel was honorable, wielded an influence 
over his deluded countrymen, the power of which 
has never been fully eradicated. Had these men 
been properly taught and properly educated, their 
influence for good would have been just as potent. 
But Byron, Poe, and Voltaire were not alone. To 
day, and all around us, are to be found men of simi- 
lar character. A mis-spent youth has been the 
cause of it. Improper sentiments have crept in 
and polluted mind and heart. Proper economy of 
mind was not observed in childhood. The child 
has been father to the man, and the parents and 
teachers who should have given type and character 
to the mind and moral sentiments of the child, have 
been too negligent, and have paid too little atten- 
tion to the foundation of knowledge in youth. 

Who is responsible for this want of economy ?— 
Not the teacher alone, for during the greater part 


of the day, the child is not in his care; nor is the | 


parent alone responsible, for during that part of the 
child’s life in which he is placed at school, the parent 
delegates his authority to the teacher, and the !at- 
ter takes the place of the parent. Here, then, we 
find a united responsibility on the parts af teacher 
and parent. Both deal with the plastic mind of the 
child in infancy, and the precepts which are then in- 
culcated and the example which is then given, will 
have their due influence on the mind and character 
of the child in all after life. There is no one per- 
haps who can do more toward prohibiting a false 
economy and waste of mental energy, and who can 
more effectually guide the expenditure of mental 
force into proper channels, than the teacher; and 





of a denial; but it is to be developed only by the 
exercise of its own thinking powers. Place before 
the mind’s eye scenes the most interesting and in- 
structive, and unless the powers of thought are ex- 
ercised, the mind is not benefitted by the sight.— 
Preach to it the essence of all the love of the past 
and strive to feed it with the richest of mental attain- 
ments, yet if mighty thought do not welcome these 
into the stor2-house of the mind, your labor will 
have been in vain. What are our greatest men but 
those who carry into effect the workings of a vigor- 
ous and well-trained thought? The truthful pages 
of history reveal to us glowing intellects who have 
come out in splendor, like the clittering stars of the 
firmament; but what are they but men of deep and 
stirring thought? 

This indispensable element of the mind may be so 
trained as to become an instrument of overwhelm- 
ing power. The setting in motion of the wheels of 
thought is the secret of greatness. To do this 
properly—like the construction of an ingenious 
piece of mechanism—we must take heed of two 
things, viz: the matter that we use, and the man- 
ner in which we use it. Now, the skilful machinist 
selects the best of material and puts it together in 
the most scientific manner; and if the mere making 
of an engine is worthy of this attention, does not 
thought which shapes the powerful mind deserve as 
much ? 

Of the two, the matter is mcre important than the 
manner, but both are indispensable to the well-bal- 
anced mind. First of all, the workman must see 
that the timber is good which he is to use in build- 
ing; so we must see that all our thoughts are upon 
proper subjects. Everything that does not deserve 
the attention of the good, should be banished from 
our miuds, for they, like the body, need to be fed 


| with the most nutritious food in order to stimulate 


especially is this the case when he secures the full | 


and hearty co-operation of parents. It is of the 
utmost importance, then, that parents lend us their 


full assistance in the work, and that teachers weigh | 


well the importance and duly consider the full 

measure of responsibility resting upon them. With- 

out this we can accomplish nothing; with it, the 

full effect of our efforts n0 one but God alone can 

comprehend. A. N. R. 
Pottsville Dem. Slandard. 


—— Seal 
THOUGHT A MEANS OF DEVELOPING THE MIND. 


There is connected with man something more 
than mere corporal existence, and the exercise of 
these functions is not all that he has to do in life. 
Supplied with all the wants of the body, he is still 
incompetent to fulfil the destiny of an intellectual 
being in the meanest calling. 


the mind; armed with this weapon, well-burnished 
and keen, man goes forth into the battle-field of life, 
a fit being to perform the duties of a high calling. 
The mind is a gem which when cultivated is like 
the sparkling diamond that combines the qualities 
of beauty and value. 

The polishing of this gem, the cultivation of the 
mind, is a thing of no mean consideration. That 
the mind can be developed is beyond the possibility 


a vigorous and healthy growth. Subjects of thought 
should be chosen, which have a tendency to draw 
out the reasoning powers,—subjects which will lead 
the mind to grasp at something that is deeper and 
more definite, broader and more enlarged, better 
and more to be desired. Let the habit be acquired 
of making everything that presents itself to the 
mind a subject of careful speculation and thought. 
Nature and art present resources of thought as in- 
exhaustible as space, as deep as time and as endur- 
ing as eternity. Little things may be the subjects 
of profitable meditation as well as great ones. It 
is not always the greatest causes that produce the 


| greatest effects, or the most exalted subjects that 


There is, within, a | 
source of action, a main spring of power, which is | 


result in the most profitable reflections. It was by 
the falling of an apple that Newton discovered the 
laws of gravity. Franklin, by taking thought on 
so common a thing as lightning, discovered the 
power of electricity. Steam was found out to be a 
motive power by noticing its effects upon the lid of 
a boiling kettle, and making it the subject of vigor- 
ous thought. These are all simple things in them- 
selves, yet how mighty the effects! And there are, 
to-day, as simple subjects which some thinking 
mind shall investigate, and from which he will bring 
out results for which the world will bless him, long 
after his ashes repose in the grave. But above all, 
, we should keep the mind busy upon something, even 
if it result in unprofitable thought. The habit of 
having no particular subject upon the mind for re- 
flection and study, is very injurious. Thought un- 
| supplied with material upon which to act, soon be- 
comes deficient by inactivity. 
But we must not forget the manner of thought. 
| It is highiy important that there be a regular sys- 
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tem of thinking. Thoughts upon however good a 
subject, if they are not well put together, are as in- 
complete as if the carpenter should throw in a heap 
the sills, and plates, and rafters, and beams of a 
building, and say—*“there is a house.” All the 
— may be there, but there is still something to 

done, before it is complete. Many persons have 
naturally strong reasoning powers, but they fail to 
call them into use; they have addicted themselves 


to the habit of thoughtlessness, until they have be- | 


come unable to think deeply upon any subject.— 
Thoughts should not be confused and mixed, but 
distinct and clear. The two processes, compared 
are like the muddy stagnant pool and the clear 
transparent waters of the running brook. 

Again, the powers of thought should always be 
exercised on the side of right and justice; and we 
should strive not to hide anything from the censure 
of the better judgment, that cannot be weighed in 
the scales of justice and humanity. 

By cultivating the habit of correct as well as deep 
and continued thought, the mind will be developed; 
and just as sure as the well-cultivated field will 
bring forth a good crop, its effect will be felt by the 
world, C. K. Canrre.p. 

Bradford Argus. 
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STUDY ESSENTIAL TO THE TEACHER. 


The mere possession of a number of arithmetical, 
geographical, or grammatical facts, is not an educa- 
tion. No man or woman, however well acquainted 
with facts, can be truly considered a person of edu- 
cation, until he or she is able so to apply this 
knowledge as to derive some practical benefit from 
it ; nor does the mere possession of a certain amount 
of information upon a given subject render one a 
good teacher of that subject. 

To be a successful teacher it is very necessary 
that in every branch taught there should be not 
only a general acquaintance with the subject, but 
a most minute and thorough knowledge of the par- 
ticular branch of it under discussion—an acquaint- 
ance not to be procured by any cursory examivation 
but which shall be the result of continued and 
earnest study. 

There are many teachers who are well contented 
if they can keep a few days in advance of their 
classes, and by being thus in advance, keep them- 
selves in readiness for the sclution of such questions 
as are either found in the text-book, or which may 
during that time arise, especially in arithmetic or 
grammar. But no person is really qualified to be a 
common school teacher, who is thus dependent on 
the accident of time for his capacity to teach, or 
who is liable to be suddenly confounded by a ques- 
tion from some pupil who has gotten in advance of 
his class. 

In order to be competent to solve any questions 
which may arise, no teacher should permit himself 
to be liable to question or doubt as to any part of 
the branches he professes to teach ; and, in fine, no 
teacher can consider himself competent to expound 
any subject with which he has but a recent and su- 
perficial acquaintance. 

As a necessary corollary of this proposition, it 
follows, that if teachers would gain a complete 
knowledge of any study, they must not hesitate to 
apply themselves vigorously. It is a common, but 
very mistaken idea, that the mere mastering of the 
subject matter of a text-book, on any subject, is 
sufficient to render one a competent teacher of that 
subject. We claim and must insist, that the 
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teacher who has simply worked every example in a 
given arithmetic, or is able to parse every sentence 
in a particular grammar, is not by any means neces- 
sarily a complete grammarian or arithmetician ; and 
that no person is or can be competent to teach even 
the elementary branches of any subject, without 
having the ability to write an exhaustive treatise 
upon that subject, setting aside perhaps certain of 
the higher walks of the mathematics 

It follows again that teachers must study. No 
matter how well informed on any branch, or how- 
ever well acquainted with the general features or 
the minutiw of the study to be taught, there will be 
still found new heights yet unattained, new fields 
yet unexplored. No man has yet penetrated the 
depths of the exact sciences, nor have any made great 
progress in the experimental ones. The great fields 
of chemistry, geology, and natural philosophy are still 
open to all, and all that is known of them is but as 
a drop in the bucket to their infinite capacity for 
development. The steam-engine, telegraph, and 
photograph, are but the avaunt couriers of other and 
equally useful inventions. 

Do not then, my fellow-teachers, be contented 
with being a little in advance of your classes, trust- 
ing either to time or accident to get through the day 
safely. The ablest teacher needs study, as well as 
his dullest scholar. Be diligent and thyrough, and 
remember that to be successful you must continue 
to strive. If you think that the mere ability to 
keep in advance of your scholars will make you 
either a good or even an average teacher, you have 
indeed mistaken your vocation. G. F. D. 

Huntingdon Globe. 


| 


‘ oo a 
OVERTASKING. 

Ir you are A TEACHER OR A Drrector, Reap !— 
Often in our experience as a teacher, we have been 
led to ask ourselves if school ehildren are not, in a 
majority of instances, burdened with too many 
studies. Our conviction has ever been in the affirm- 
ative. Increased thought and experience have only 
served to strengthen this conviction. It seems to 
us impossible for an ordinary child of twelve or 
fourteen years to give due attention to three or four 
leading studies, without risking serious injury to its 
health. Norcan we think that it is the true method 
of teaching to force a greater amount of labor upon 
a child than can be borne without fatigue. We 
propose briefly to consider the subject. 

For the advanced scholars of a mixed school, or 
for pupils in the highest room of a graded one, there 
will be the following studies: Reading, (including 
definitions to be memorized,) Mental Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, Written Arithmetic, Spelling 
and Writing, making seven studies in all. The 
amount of time to be occupied by these studies does 
not exceed five hours and a half; and indeed scarcely 
that. Deducting thirty minutes each day for re- 
cesses, and allowing for the time consumed in open- 
ing and closing school, it will not reach this amount. 
Of these seven studies, four (Mental Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, and Written Arithmetic,) re- 
quire the closest attention that can be given, while 
a portion of another (the definitions in Reading) de- 
mands equally strict application. Writing should 
not occupy less than half an hour; a recitation in 
Reading, twenty minutes ; and that in Spelling, from 
ten to twenty. A recitation in each of the other 
branches named will occupy twenty minutes. Five 
exercises of twenty minutes each, one of thirty, and 
another of fifteen, make in all two hours and twenty- 
five minutes; adding to which thirty minutes ;— 
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for recesses and for opening and closing school, it 
leaves three hours and five minutes in which to 
study six lessons, (Writing, of course, does not re- 
quire previous preparation,) or a fraction over thirty 
minutes foreach. Of these six studies, two (Spellirg 


and Reading) may be prepared in twenty minutes | 


each, leaving thirty-five minutes for studying each 
of the otherfour And yet this estimate is perhaps 
too liberal. Suppose a lesson no longer than a col- 
umn in M’Nally’s 4th Geography be assigned, who 
will be so unreasonable as to expect a child to 
commit it, and perhaps “hunt it out,” in the space 
of thirty-five minutes? And what is here said of 


Geography can be uttered with still greater truth of 


Grammar and Arithmetic. 

Some one will say, ‘“‘ Yes, but why don’t the schol- 
ars study at home?” We answer— 

1. That is a matter beyond the teacher's jurisdic- 
tion. 

2. Parents often have some task for their children 
to perform in the mornings or evenings, or both. 

3. Sta hours of mental labor and close confine- 
ment out of each twenty-four, exert strain enough 
on the mind of any ordinary pupil. 

The mere imposition of too much labor does not 
comprehend bat a small portion of the evil. The 
child in its endeavor to have one lesson weil studied 
neglects and fails in another. This failure is follow- 
ed by reproof, and perhaps punishment. At another 
time, an effort is made to study all the lessons 
thoroughly ; and, as a result, there is a partial fail- 
ure in all. Perhaps this is followed with another re- 
proof or punishment. The child is in consequence 
perplexed and discouraged. It gets out 6f sorts 
with itself, with its lessons, and with its teacher.— 
How many teachers are there whose experience has 
differed from this ?—Alleghanian. 


oe 


OVERTASKING. 


In the educating of the young, there is no evil so 
great and ruinous as that of overtasking the mind. 
How often do we find children going to school with 
as many books as they can lug with them—enough 
even to confuse the mind of an adult. They must 
study Orthography, Reading, Geography, Arithme- 
tic, Grammar, Algebra, Philosophy and many other 
branches, all in one and the same day. How can we 
expect them to succeed? Is it not a wonder they 
do not entirely fail ? 

A pupil goes to school,—looks over his books,— 
takes up one branch to study his lesson; but, has 
hardly begun it, until he must lay it aside and take 
up another, so on until he has gone through the reg- 
ular routine—there not having been even a moment 
for thought—all being agitation and confusion. 

_ No child should be permitted to study more than 
it can thoroughly master, if that should not be more 
than one branch at the time. Everything he learns, 
should be so indelibly impressed upon his mind as 
never to be erased ; for that which a child perfectly 
learns, he never forgets, and anything he imper- 
fectly learns is a direct injury to him. Do you ask 
why? I will tell you—it is this: His mind has 


How often do we find a pupil coming to school, 
who has on a previous term been crammed through 
Grammar and Arithmetic, not having mastered even 
the rudiments of these branches. That child has 
been imperfectly taught—he has gone through the 
filling up process—he has suffered an injury that all 
educators in the world cannot repair. His most 
valuable hours have been lost; and the concentra- 
tive power of his mind destroyed. All the rays 
have been divergent where they should have been 
convergent. 

And how often even do we find persons who have 
long since passed the age of maturity, exclaiming,— 
[ once knew all about Arithmetic and Grammar; 
but since I laid my books aside I have forgotten all 
I knew about them. The fact is, they never did 
know anything of them. Their heads had been 
crammed with a mere bundle of rules. They never 
had been taught to think. We cannot forget that 
which has been properly learned. 

Education should be what its name imports. It 
is derived from the two Latin words e and duco 
which signify to lead out; it means development.— 
Yet we find parents and educators treating itas if it 
were the direct opposite. When a child is seut to 
school, he is told he must learn so much of this, and 
so much of that, before he will have finished his ed- 
ucation ;—as if knowledge could be measured out 
to him by the pound as groceries are to the buyer. 

it is not merely by a knowledge of books, that a 
child can become perfectly educated. The mere 
man of books is a useless drone and for all he does 
he might as well have never existed. It has beena 
great error in our educators to regard the mind of 
youth as a mere machine ;—consequently we find 
many of the brightest intellects retire from their 
studies with disgust, or that their minds have be- 
come impaired by over exertion,—to follow an after- 
life of extreme misery. 

Then, parents and tutors, teach your children and 
pupils to think—an hour’s thought is of more value 
than months of study. Remember, one living soul 
outweighs a universe of dead matter. So it is with 
one aroused living mind, made great by intense 
thought. Yes, teach them to think, and their stud- 
ies will melt away like wax before the fire. Teach 
them to think, and the brain will send its influence 


| to the heart; and the heart will pour its current 


been crammed, has been weakened,—he has been | 


taught to forget, where his mind should have been 
strengthened. This is one of our great drawbacks 
as anation. We seem to be learning for a day, as 
if we were ephemeral in our natures. How impor- 
tant, therefore, is it, that we have nothing partly 
learned, if we wish to have a nation of vigorous and 
able minds. 


upon the brain to vivify and charm the mind. 


Tyrone Herald. VERITAS. 
——s — 
REASONS AGAINST IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE AT 
SCHOOL, 


It is universally conceded by teachers that the 
evils of inconstant attendance are the most formida- 
ble ones with which they contend. It cannot be de- 
nied, that of all drawbacks upon Common School 
efficiency, they are the most serious. Could parents 
see the evils of unnecessary absence in their true 
light, there is reason to believe that they would be 
much more alarmed than they are now. 

Some friend of education has furnished the follow- 
ing, to which serious attention should be given: 

1. If a boy learns to feel that he may leave his 
duties as a scholar for trivial causes,—for causes 
equally trivial, he will forsake his business when a 
man. 


2. The time of the teacher and school is wasted, 
while his absence is being recorded. 

3. The teacher’s time is wasted in reading and 
recording the delinquent’s excuses, when he returns. 
to school. 
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REASONS FOR LEARNING TO SING. 


The*celebrated William Bird, the author of “ Non 
nobis Domine,” gave the following very forcible 
reasons for learning to sing, in a scarce work, pub- | 
lished in 1598, entitled “ Psalms, sonnets, and songs 
of sadness and pictie :” 

“ First—It is a knowledge easily taught and quick- | 
ly learned, where there is a good master and apt | 
scholar. 

“ Secondly—The exercise of singing is delightful 
to nature, and good to promote the health of man. 

“Thirdly—It doth strengthen all parts of the 
heart, and doth open the pipes. 

“ Fourthly—It is a singular good remedie for a 
stuttering and stammering in the speech. 

“ Fifthly—It is the best means to preserve a per- 
fect pronunciation, and to make a good orator. 

“ Sixthly—It is the only way to know when nature 
hath bestowed a good voice, which gift is so rare 
that there is not one among a thousand that hath it ; 
and in many that excellent gift is lost, because they | 
want an art to express nature. 

“Seventhly—There is not any music of instru- 
ments whatever comparable to that which is made 
of men’s voices, when the voices are good, and the 
same well sorted and ordered. 

“ Kighthly—The better the voice is, the meeter it | 
is to honor and serve God therewith; and the voice 
of man is chiefly employed to that end.”—Selected 
by Butler Citizen. 


‘Spirit of the State Hournals 
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A WORD TO MOTHERS. 

Will you permit a mother, from the obscure re- | 
cesses of a humble home, to speak a few words 
through your journal, upon the ever new and all 


important subject of Education. I am encouraged 
to attempt this by seeing in your prospectus, “ The 
homes of the Pacific Coast,” mentioned in immediate 


' interest ? 


- . | 
4. He interrupts the exercises of the teacher, or 


some part of the school, iu finding the places at 
which his various lessons commenced. 

5. He has lost his lesson recited yesterday, and 
does not understand that portion of to-day’s lesson, 
which depends upon that of yesterday; and such 
dependence usually exists. 

6. ‘The teacher’s time and patience are taxed in 
repeating to him the instructions of yesterday, which, 
however, for waut of study, he does not clearly ap- 
preciate. 

7. The rest of the class are deprived of the in- 
struction of their teacher, while he is teaching the 
delinquent. 

8. ‘The progress of the rest of the class is checked, 
and their ambition curbed by waiting for the tardy 
delinquent. 

9. The pride of the class is wounded, and their 
interest in their studies abated by the conduct of 
the absentee. 

10. The reputation of both teacher and school 
suffers upon days of public examination, by failures 
which are chargeable to the absentee and not to the 
instruction. 

11. The means generously provided for the educa- 
tion of the delinquent are wrongfully wasted. 

12. He sets a pernicious example for the rest of 
the school, and usually does some actual mischief 
while absent.—Scranton Republican. 


connection with “the profession,” as among the 
objects you design to benefit by your publication ; 
and, in the next paragraph, “ parents” ranked with 
“teachers,” as those to whom you desire “ to bring 
the best practical methods of discipline and instruc- 
tion.” It is only within a few days that, by the 
courtesy of the principal of our public school, I 
had the pleasure of reading Tue Catirornia Teacn- 
ER; and its persual has struck a chord in my heart 
which always vibrates with lively emotion, whenever 
I hear or read worthy thoughts upon the subject of 
intellectual and moral culture. 

The last few words of the sentence I have just 
penned sound very commonplace, if repeated mechan- 
ically. They are spoken, they are heard, they are 
read very often with little thought of their meaning. 
Teachers, let us hope, many of them at least, ap- 
preciate to some extent the boundless significance 
of the expression ; but who can fu//y grasp all that 
is included in that short clause, * intellectual and 


t 
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| moral culture ?” 


A writer, in the December number of Tue Teacu- 
er, has most truly said: “From the moment an 
infant turns his eyes to follow the candle as the 
light crosses his vision, his education is commenced.” 
My first thought, after reading this sentence, and 
cordially assenting to it, was this: ‘l’o whom ought 
this truth be a matter of the deepest, most absolute 
Surely, to mothers. And yet how very 
few mothers ever think of it; or, if they do, how 
soon it is dismissed from their minds. I read ona 
little further—“ To familiarize the child with the 
mental processes by which knowldege is acquired ; 


| to enable him to receive correct impressions of ma- 


terial objects, uses, and relations; and finally, to 
arrange, describe, and reason from the facts thus 
obtained, is the province of an educator. Such 
training and instruction as this the child rarely 
receives at home.” Here I paused with a sigh, for 
I thought of unnumbered painful instances which I 
have been compelled to witness, in which ignorance, 


| carelessness, indolence, vanity, pride, and worse than 


all, falsehood—in the character of the mother—have 
not only prevented “such training and instruction at 
home,” but have formed an effectual barrier in the 
way of the faithful teacher who has undertaken the 
arduous task of instructing children thus unfortunate 
in their natural relations. Who that has a reflecting 
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| mind, or a feeling heart, has not been pained even to 


sadness, at seeing so few, so very few mothers who 
understand their duties and are willing to perform 
them? ©! did mothers only know the rich privi- 
leges they possess in the almost absolute control 


given them by the Creator over the souls of their 
little ones—did they but appreciate the precious 
harvest of affection, gratitude, and veneration which 


awaits in the future the truly failthful mother—they 
would surely be willing to exercise some self-denial, 
| to lay aside some trifling pursuits, and rouse them- 
selves to energetic action for the culture of their 
children. They can produce results which no other 
| teacher, however faithful, can ever reach. 1 say 
| this intelligently, for I have spent some years of 
| my life in the profession of teaching as well as in 
i the heaven-bestowed office of a mother. 1 know 
that every intelligent, conscientious teacher will 
| agree with me in saying, that there are certain de- 
velopments of mind and heart which all their care 
can never produce, unless the work is early begun 
and still in continuance fostered by a judicious 
mother. 

There are, I fear, many mothers in California, as 
well as elsewhere, who, should they be addressed on 
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the subject, would turn a deaf ear or treat the mat- 
ter with contempt. They are so wedded to the 
vanities and frivolities of “ socéety,” so spell-bound 
by indolence, or enchained by other bad habits, 
that we vainly try to call their attention to their 
most sacred duties. But I trust there are others 
who, were they once awakened to their responsibili- 
ties, would feel a wish to meet them. I have seen 
such surrounded by cares, who, when the duty of 
properly training their children is brought before 
them, seem to think that “some great thing” is 
required of them which it is impossible for them to 
do, unless they could enjoy leisure and freedom 
from anxiety. But, sisters in the trials of life, per- 


mit one who has tried it to assure you that you can | 


teach your children even in the midst of your daily 
work. You can answer pleasantly their ingenious 


questions, and when it is not in your power to solve | 


them, you can say, “I do not know all about that, 
my dear, but we will ask father, perhaps he can tell 
us ;” or, “ You must remember to ask your teacher, 
at some proper time ;” or, “ We will get such, or 
such a book, and see if we can find it out in that.” 
You can cultivate their manners by cultivating in 
their hearts kindly affections toward each other, 
yourself, and their father. You can implant and 
nurse a love of good literature by occasionally 


reading to them something that shall entertain | 


while it instructs; and, in turn, getting them to 
read to you while you sew, or iron, or bake. You 
can develop in them a sense of the sublime by 


pointing out to them the grand features of our | 


glorious California, as you walk over the hill or 


beside the bay or river,—perhaps on a troublesome | 
errand, the little ones running by your side, may be, | 
to assist in carrying the basket or packages. You | 


can cherish a love of the beautiful by sharing in 
their delight, when they find the first spring flower, 
by drawing in the sweet fragrance as they eagerly 
offer it, and admiring with them its bright-colored 
tals, its graceful form. You can lead their young 
earts to reverence their Creator, by yourself wor- 
shipping Him in their presence, and studying with 
them His holy word. © yes, you can do your great 
part in educating your children, if you do have to 


work hard. And in cultivating them you will be | 


educating yourselves ; growing wiser, better, hap- 
pier every day; your toils will be pleasanter, your 
cares lighter. 
school, how their teacher will rejoice to till the 
mellow soil, instead of always sowing among thorns 
and rocks; and how rapidly, how favorably will 
their labors tell. I wish some abler hand than 
mine would take up the theme and show, more in 
detail, to you, worried and toil-worn mothers, how 
you can do a mother’s part in the intellectual and 
moral culture of your children. S. E. R. 
California Teacher. 


Oe 


DOES TEACHING NARROW THE MIND? 


Years ago, at a County Teachers’ Association, the | 


question of permanence in the Teacher's profession 
being under consideration, a gentleman of observing 
habits and of intelligence and culture, but not him- 
self a teacher, expressed his belief, that teaching 
long pursued, tends to narrow the mind and to in- 
duce conceit, and his unwillingness therefore, that 
any young friend of his should engage in the busi- 
ness permanently. Having been often enough em- 
ployed in the business, in times previous, to have 
earned the title of school master, we felt, in common 
with those present, some indignation at an opinion 
which seemed to imply that those of us who thought 


And whenever your children attend | 








we knew most knew least—or at all events were in 
a way to this result, unless we stopped waee 
More observation and reflection, however, have 
led us to conclude, that our supposed calumniator 
had some foundation for his opinion. Narrow-mind- 
edness implies not so much a natural constitution 
| of mind which lacks breadth—for in that-sense we 
have seen the defect several times outside the ranks 
of teachers—as a habit of mind induced by unfavor- 
| able circumstances. To illustrate: We chanced to 
pick up a newspaper in our younger days, which 
contained an account of a meeting of preachers, and 
of their deliberations. Among the resolutions pass- 
ed, was one recommending a course of study to be 
pursued, which embraced English Grammar. Taken 
_a little aback at a practice which put young men 
before the public as expounders of Christian The- 
ology, before they had studied the structure of their 
| mother tongue, we were curious to observe how such 
theologians carried themselves, and it is not sur- 
| prising that we found traces of that tendency and 
| infirmity spoken of by our friend at the county as- 
sociation. It would have been surprising, and would 
| have indicated extraordinary good sense and more 
than mortal modesty, if it had been otherwise. 


Now the young teacher is often placed in circum- 
| stances more unfavorable, than that of the young 
theologians referred to. His pupils are not mostly 
| older but younger than himself. Measuring his at- 
tainments by the average of theirs, the comparison 
is altogether in his favor. In a large majority of 
cases, he passes immediately from the condition of 
| one under authority at home or at school to a place 
of authority. He enters upon his work for the 
| most part with little or no previous professional 
training. The average age at which this trying 
| transition is made, is perhaps seventeen or eighteen 
} years. It would be strange indeed if an experience 
| like this, did not fan into activity whatever of vani- 
| ty and conceit might naturally belong to the charac- 
ter. The only thing surprising is, that this effect is 
| not more marked. ‘This we account for partly from 
the sense of responsibility which must be felt, part- 
| ly from the fact, that teaching draws to itself a class 
of minds naturally characterized by sobriety, rather 
than the opposites of vanity and conceit. 

But it is not the position alone of the young 
| teacher which is unfavorable—and the anomaly of 
this position is chargeable upon the apathy and 
| short sightedness of community, and not upon teach- 
ers themselves,—the kind of work expected and or- 
dinarily performed in the school room, has a narrow- 
ing tendency upon the mind. Of course there are 
many and honorable exceptions, but usually the 
| work while ostensibly intellectual, affords, of all 
work that has dignity about it, the least expanding 
and elevating influence. Even the man who guides 
a steamboat, or a team, may allow his thoughts at 
intervals to roam at will, and to commune with na- 
ture around him. But the ordinary mechanical 
teacher, who asks questions and hears recitations 
from a book, or from the memorized contents of a 
book, and whose time is all absorbed by a monoton- 
ous round of such exercises, from A BC to Alge- 
bra, finds little that is either elevating or expanding. 
On the contrary we must admit, however reluctant- 
ly, that there is much in the work of the teacher, as 
it is customarily performed, that is narrowing and 


| dwarfing in its tendency. What is the remedy? 


The remedy is indicated in some remarks made in 
an article preceding this. It will be found in that 


transition by which the mechanical teacher becomes 
the living educator. 


But this implies that proper 
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professional study and preparation precede entrance 
upon the work. Then it will cease to be mechani- 
cal and become vital, and the mind of the child be- 
come in the apprehension of the teacher, not a 
vessel to be filled, but a “ bud to be opened.” 
the teacher may do much to help himself, and to coun- 
teract the unfavorable tendencies of his work upon 
his own mind. .The lack of professional study may 
in some degree be made up. The science of the 
human soul and of the work of educating it—of un- 
folding and directing its powers and furnishing it 
with knowledge, strength and skill, may receive at- 
tention. Literary i esthetic culture, converse 
with men and communion with nature, will all be 
useful. We have but glanced at ar. important mat- 


ter, who will follow it up ?—Eb., Wisconsin Journal | 


of Education. 
2aoe 


THE SCHOOL ROOM AS A TEACHER. 

“ We should do our utmost,” says Goethe, “to en- 
courage the beautiful, for the useful encourages 
itself.” Teachers and School Committees, quite as 
much as other people, may profit by this admonition 
of the “many-sided” German. They are too apt to 
take it for granted, that the beautiful encourages 
itself, and that it is the useful which demands their 
utmost efforts in its behalf. Howslow teachers are 
to recognize the fact, that the love of the beautiful 


is as much a part of man’s nature as the memory or | 
the reasoning powers, and that it demands, no less | 


than they, early and continued culture ! 

The school room should be a teacher in this de- 
partment of education. It will be a teacher, whether 
you wish it or not, whether you are aware of it or 
not. If it is neat and tasteful in its finish and fur- 
niture, it teaches a lesson of neatness and good taste 
to its inmates, even if they are the lowest class of 
children to be found in a large city. The beauty of 
the place has a powerful influence over the personal 
habits of the pupils. To those unfortunate crea- 
tures, all whose infantile impressions and associa- 
tions have been those of filth and degradation, the 
parlor-like school room is continually teaching les- 


sons, which their more favored mates, who have com- | 
fortable and cheerful homes, have been learning | 
In the neat and well-ordered | 


from the very cradle. 
school room, they first see the beauty of neatness 
and order. Their daily stay within its pleasant pre- 
cincts gradually refines and elevates their taste, 
which before was low and grovelling. No lessons 
that they learn at school are more precious than 
these mute teachings of the objects about them. 


On the other hand, a dilapidated hovel of a school 


house is a teacher of a very different character. It 
is “a corruptor of youth.” It confirms the careless 
and slovenly in their bad habits, or at any rate, 
leaves them no better than it finds them. Those 
who have learned to love neatness at home, come to 


associate the school room with all that is cheerless | 


and uncomfortable ; and their views of the studies 


which they must pursue within its walls soon take | 


the same gloomy coloring. They think of going to 
school, as the mechanic thinks of going to his nar- 
row and dirty workshop. They go, as to unpleasant 
work that must be done, and return, glad, like the 
mechanic, to have finished the task, and to be at the 
cheerful fireside again. This should not be so. All 
the appointments of the school house should be 
such, that the child who has a pleasant home, may 
feel af home, with home comforts and conveniences 
around him. 

We would have the school room, not merely neat 
and clean and well-furnished, but beauwtzful withal. 


But | 


| 

We would add to what is merely useful in its ap- 
pointments, something purely ornamental : not sim- 
ply a graceful finish to the useful, but something 
whose chief or only use is its beauty, and the les- 
sons which that beauty teaches. It is not enough 
| that the house has “ all the modern improvements,” 
that its walls are girt with blackboards and hung 
with maps and charts. We want to see, besides all 
this, some work of art—a bust, a statuette, a paint- 
ing, or an engraving. 

In very few school rooms in Massachusetts, have 
we found anything of the kind. In one High School 
room, we saw every available place adorned with 
busts, and statuettes,and engravings. A friend of 
| ours called it “the pleasantest school room in the 
State ;” but it is these works of art which make it 
so. Without them, it would compare unfavorably 
with scores of school rooms that we have visited.— 
With these, there is a home-like charm about it, 
| which you feel as soon as you enter. Plato and 
| Socrates, Demosthenes and Cicero, excellent copies 

from the antique marbles, look down upon you from 
the walls ; with Washington and Franklin, not less 
noble heads of these latter days. Statuettes of 
| Galileo and Bowditch remind the young student of 
the trials and the triumphs of great men who have 
|led the van in scientific discovery and research ; 
| while Shakspeare, Goethe, Schiller, Tasso, Ariosto, 
(and other bards whose songs resound through the 
ages, admonish him that the priests of the beautiful, 
no less than the pioneers of scientific progress, have 
their unfading laurels. Engravings of the Landing 
of the Pilgrims, the Death of Warren on Bunker 
| Hill, and other scenes in American history, are per- 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 








| petual lessons of loyalty and patriotism, silently 
telling the school boy what a price his fathers paid, 
in toil, and anguish, and blood, for the blessings he 
enjoys to-day. 
But some one says, “ All this is very well, but we 
| cannot afford to buy pictures and statuary for our 
school rooms: it is hard enough to get the useful 
| things that are needed.” We reply, that we would 
| not have the town or the city furnish these works of 
|art; though the time will come when they will be 
considered as much a part of the necessary furniture 
of the school house, as the blackboards, and maps, 
and charts. We would look for them tothe liberal- 
ity of individuals interested in the welfare of the 
| school. In the case to which we alluded above, 
| nearly all the statuary and engravings were the gift 
| of one man; not a wealthy man; not better able to 
| make such gifts to a school, than men to be found in 
| almost any New England community. 
But we most postpone to a 


1other month, the re- 
| mainder of what we meapt to say. We shall hope 
| to show that our school ae s may be made beauti- 
| ful, as well as neat and convenient, and that, too, 
| with very little cost, either of effort or money.— 
| Mass. Teacher.— Res. Epiroi 


| 


so 


HIGH GRADED SCHOOLS VERSUS ACADEMIES. 

If the Academies of our State can not be made to 
subserve the higher interests of education, what 
shall take their place? If the whole system is 
radically and essentially wrong, or at best fails to 
accomplish its object, what shall be substituted in 
its place? Assuming the above hypotheses to be 
true, (and we scarcely think they will be disputed), 
let us examine some of the conditions necessary for 
the success of schools of a higher grade, and in so 
doing, avoid, as far as possible, the faults of the old 
system. 

In the first place, they must be permanent. The 
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short-lived popularity of so many of the old Acade- | 


mies, and the brief existence of some that bade fair 
to become, with sufficient support, really excellent 
schools, has had twobad results: it has deterred many 
good teachers from taking positions in other schools, 
lest their reputations might suffer from failures for 
which they were not responsible; and, worse even 
than this, it has shaken the confidence of the people 
in the efficiency of any system. 

Secondly, they should be endependent. Of course 
all teachers, worthy of the name, intend to be inde- 
pendent, and many are so, toa certain degree. Still, 
under the old system, there will necessarily and 
unavoidably be more or less veering and trimming 
of the sails to avoid the storms of opposition, that 
so often attend the enforcement of some the most 
necessary and salutary regulations—a fault, by the 
way, as some invidionsly assert, not enfzrely confined 
to the preparatory institutions of learning. 


Again, they should be free to all, so that by draw- | 


ing to themselves the best scholars of all ranks of 
society, they become emphatically the people's 
schools. Their interests would no longer be a matter 
of concern to a few, but, becoming identified with 
the interests of the whole community and appealing 


directly to every individual, would enlist the active | 


support of the whole community in their behalf. 

If organized, as they should be, as a part of the 
common school system, and drawing their patronage 
and support from the same source, the two would 
not only cease to be antagonistic, but, from the 
identity of their interests, each would form the 
strongest support of the other. These would occupy 
a higher level, to which the common schoqls would 
form the stepping stone. This would, moreover, 
have a tendency to raise the grade of scholarship in 
the latter, by holding out to all pupils the advan- 
tages of a higher class of schools, conditional only 
on their attaining to some tixed degree of advance- 
ment. 

Such are some of the most evident requirements 
of the desired schools, all of which, with many 
others, are met by the © High School,” so called,— 
the most advanced grade in the system of “ Graded 
Schools.” 

The firm establishment of these schools, often in 
spite of the most violent opposition, theirtriumphant 
success when properly organized, and their steadily 


increasing efficiency and popularity, are the best | 


0ssible proofs of the soundness of the system.— 
Cheir permanence is guaranteed by putting them on 
the same footing as the common schools; their inde- 
pendence is assured by the fact that the number of 
scholars in attendance in no way aflects their means 
of support, while all being called upon to contribute 
to their support, naturaily become interested in 
promoting their efficiency. 

Offering their advantages freely to all, on the sole 
condition of reaching a certain standard of scholar- 
ship, they try all by the test of merit aloue; and, 
recognizing none of the factitious distinctions of 
society, promote that true equality which consists, 
not in degrading the few, but in elevating the many. 

That they are perfectly practicable, has been so 
often and so clearly proved, that we need only to 
allude to the fact at this time. They are no longer 
a matter of experiment— their success is fully assured; 
and we trust that the time is not far distant when 
they will be seen dotting our valleys here and there, 
all over the State—fitting links to connect our 
common schools with the one State Univers'ty, the 
dawning of whose day, we believe, is even now red- 
dening the horizon.— V?. School Jour. Privs. 





SINGING IN SCHOOLS. 

It is interesting and instructive to see how differ- 
ently the common branches of school instruction 
are valued in different countries, and how they came 
to be regarded as they are now. Ins Germany and 
Switzerland, for instance, the Common Schools were 
created by the Reformation. Liberal clergymen as- 
sembled the younger portion of their congregations 
once or twice a week to instruct the people in the 
doctrines of liberal Christianity, to teach them La- 
ther’s or Calvin’s catechism and such hymns and 
tunes as had been composed by the Reformers. In 
order to enable the people to read the Bible for 
themselves, instruction in reading became soon a 
necessary branch of these meetings. In large par- 
ishes, the man who acted as cantor and sexton was 
employed as assistant-teacher, who for an hour or 
two, each day, would assemble some youngsters in 
his workshop or dwelling-room, to give them some 
instruction. These meetings were kept up even 
through the thirty-years war, with the difference 
that the instruction in reading, singing, and the cat- 
echism, had passed entirely into the hands of men, 
who were mostly mechanics, and at the same time 
church-sextons and schoolmasters. In almost every 
place were some parents who wished to secure to 
their children instruction in writing or arithmetic, 
and who paid the sexton, weekly or monthly for 
this extra trouble. This custom had become so uni- 
versal that, about 1740, Frederic the Great began 
to require of all the schoolmasters in Prussia to 
teach these extra branches, for which he in return 
warranted them the same pay, as school-money, which 
hitherto had been paid voluntarily. Subsequent 
improvements have not altered the original plan 
materially, and consequently in all the Common 
Schools in Germany the branches already mentioned 
consume most, in many cases all, the school-time. 

The schools for the young in England were origi- 
nally entirely, and are now to some extent, church 
institutions, where reciting the catechism, reading 
the Gospel, singing chants, psalm-tunes, and the 
multiplication table, take up a considerable portion 
of the time. Writing is taught after the pupils have 
progressed considerably in Reading and Arithmetic, 
while History and Geography receive whatever time 
can well be spared. 

The public schools of America were opened two 
hundred years ago, with the view of making instruc- 
tion accessible to all. This idea has since expand- 


/ed in every direction: within the last thirty years 


liberal appropriatians have been made by Congress, 
States and Townships, and our Common Schools of 
to-day stand unrivaled before the world. Their in- 
ward and outward growth is astonishing. The 
branches taught are mainly practical. ‘The so-call- 
ed three Rs with Grammar and Geography have thus 
far furnished the mental food. Instruction in the 
various branches of religion was left to the church, 
but singing, which takes so strong a hold upon the 
affections, has never had its due place in the school 
room. This latter fact has been explained in vari- 
ous ways. ‘The stern necessities which the Puritan 
forefathers had to meet developed in their charac- 
ter more an iron will and set opinions than the 
milder affections of the heart, and little inclination 
was therefore felt by them to be influenced by the 
gentle power of music. Again, the stern religious 
convictions of the Puritans closed to them many 
sources of excellent and genuine music. The so- 


called “ worldly” songs of the opera, the camp, or 
the fireside, were not stern enough ; and the thought 
of admitting knowingly into their temple an air 
taken from the Roman Catholics or the Episcopal 
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church never entered their minds. The number of 
sacred tunes within the first fifty years after the 
landing at Plymouth Rock was limited to ten or 
twelve—mostly common metre. 

The consequence of such neglect are plainly visi- 
ble. Italy, France, Germany, and England, have 
distinct operas; they have created and maintained 
separate schools of music; their conservatories of 
music are centres around which clusters all eminént 
musical talent in the nation. Large associations 
gather thousands of singers and instrumental per- 
formers annually, to produce the master works of 
eminent composers; and the sacred music in church, 
the classical music in the concert-hall, as well as the | 
social music in the parlor, are all alike benefited by 
these festivals. Love of music is favored in Italy 
by the genial climate; but in cold Germany it has 
been developed and strengthened by the fact that 
every head-teacher of a public school is, as such, al- | 
most invariably the organist and cantor of a church, 
and as such desirous of drawing out in school all the | 
talent which can be found for his choir. 


It might be said that our land is a now country, 
where the necessaries of life are first to be sought. | 
This is true of the extreme Western States, but not | 
of the rest. Sciences and the fine arts have had a | 
fair chance to be developed in the older States. It | 
would lead us too far to show the causes why music | 
has remained rather behindhand. Let us look for a | 
moment at the present state of things. The history 
of American church-music furnishes a woeful suc- 
cession of failures: voluntary or hired choirs and 
congregational singing succeed each other in rota- 
tion, according to the will of committee-men, who 
are in many cases unable to understand the import- 
ance of sacred music. We can count our sacred 
tune-books by scores, our tunes by the thousands ; 
and one half of these are productions below par, 
while the gems have been borrowed from operas, 
oratorios, glees, or strains taken from instrumental 
music of other nations. We have no national sacred | 
music, like the English or Germans, We have as a | 
nation but few patriotic songs, and the air of some | 
of them has been borrowed from across the Atlan- 
tic. Social songs and glees we have in such abund- | 
ance, as sheet-music or in collections, that few take 
the pains to remember any ; and if a singer is asked 
to favor the company with a song, then the demand 
cannot be granted, because she has not her music 
with her. The perverted taste of many regards | 
novelty, not real value, as the criterion. Our col- | 

' 


lections of songs for public and Sunday schools suf- 
fer under the same evil; they abound in quantity, 
while they lack woefully in sterling quality. The 
gauge by which singers in concerts are judged is | 
too frequently that of a rapid execution of difficult | 
passages, even if these should be void of genial | 
meaning. 
How can a better state of things be produced ? is | 
the question which has employed some of the finest | 
and most devoted musicians in this country. Without | 
denying the efficacy or necessary ce-operation of | 
other means, we will propose a sure and speedy | 
way: Let the school take hold of singing. 
To speak of vocal music as an excellent means to | 
display the various faculties of the child, and to 
strengthen the heart as well as the head,—as an effi- | 
cient aid in school-discipline,—as an indissoluble | 
cement which will tie the home, the church and the | 
street to the school in furnishing appropriate | 
songs,—seems hardly necessary, because others | 
have done it so well, that little more can be said.— | 
Will the school take hold of this advantage? “ Ves,” | 


| say the school boards of Boston, New York, Phila- 


| necessarily be done by us teachers. 


| songs. 
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delphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and other cities, “for 
we have made singing a regular branch of school 
instruction.” “ Jes,” say thousand of teachers of 
New England, “for we have sung with our pupils, 
although not at the command, yet with the permis- 
sion, of our superiors.” “ Ves,” say the majority 
of normal schools in our country, “ for we have be- 
gun to give some instruction in vocal music, and we 
hope soon to do more.” “ J’es,” says the well-pleas- 
ed community, “ provided it can be done without too 
great an increase of taxation.” “ Ves,” say the 
teachers as a body. 

The following resolutions were passed unanimous- 
ly at the last meeting of the National Teachers’ 
Convention, held in Chicago last August: 

Wuereas, The power of music over the human 
soul has been proved beyond question, both by rea- 
son and experience; and whereas singing is the sim- 
plest as well as the most popular and effective kind 
of music ; therefore, 

Resolved, That singing should be taught to some 


| extent in every public school, and that public teach- 


ers, by whom in most cases this branch of instruc- 
tion will be cultivated, should cultivate their musical 
faculties as much as circumstances will permit. 

Resolved, That the publication of a suitable col- 
lection for teachers, containing songs of a profes- 
sional, social, patriotic and religious character, 
would supply an acknowledged want and be likely 
to meet with favor. 

And again, in the Illinois State Teachers’ Con- 
vention, held last December in Springtield, the teach- 
ers voted unanimously as follows: 

Wuereas, Music draws out and develops man’s 
noblest faculties, exerting a great influence upon 
mind and character; and 

Wuereas, Singing is the most effective and popu- 
lar branch of music ; therefore, 

Resolved, That Vocal Music should be taught in 
all our schools, on an equal footing with the other 
branches of education. 

Other similar resolutions from the Eastern and 


aes : : 
| Middle States might be quoted, were it necessary. 


In order to carry out these ideas, two things must 
Every one who 
likes music, carries the capacity for it with him.— 
By making some efforts, almost every teacher can 
enable himself, by advice, encouragement, or exam- 
ple, to make singing more popular in his school and 
town. Let this be done. Inthe second place, there 
should be more singing at teachers’ conventions, 
where male and female voices can blend in four-part 
The main reason why this has not been done 
more freqnently has been the acknowledged want of 
a collection of songs suited for this purpose. The 
writer has been present in many gatherings of teach- 


/ ers who were singers, but could not sing by heart 


more than three or four songs. A trial has been 
made to gather such songs as might be suitable for 
such occasions, and Root & Cady, of Chicago, have 
published the collection, containing nineteen four- 
part songs, of a religous, patriotic, social and pro- 
fessional character. While this little book is not 
a; glare as might be desired, it contains all that 
could be found appropriate. Arrangements have 
been made with the publishers for additions as soon 
as they ean be had. Teachers will confer a favor 
upon the enterprise by examining these Teacher’s 
Songs, using them in their professional meetings, 
and sending to George F. Root, or the undersigned, 
good original poetry, with or without music. 
Iiinots Teacher, Chicago. CHas. ANSORGE. 
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THE USE OF THE SCIENCE OF MATHEMATICS. 
Read by Prof. P.C. Srarcu, of Middletown Aca- 
demy, before the Dauphin Co Teachers’ Instctute. 
All the past of Time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder peals, 
Whenever Thought hath wedded Faet. 
TENNYSON. 
The subject before us has engrossed the attention 
of both ancient and modern nations, and as time 
rolls on each laden wave, but brings to the present 
a fresh impulse, and astern necessity for the con- 
stant working of the mine and increased smelting 
of the ore. There is not a day but its immense im- 
portance is felt. 
gradually sink and disappear, were it not for its sup- 
porting influence. It forms the great corner-stone 


There is not a nation, but would | 


of the “Temple of Science,” as well as the cover- | 


ing. It claims not only the humblest position, but 
the most exalted ; it is not only the measurement 
of the summit of man’s ambition, but of the depth 
of his degradation. Without a knowledge of quan- 








mind, and only such, can lead us into habits of fixed 
thought and earnest study. There is not much diffi- 
culty in fixing the attention on any important point 
which pleases the fancy. This done, and we are 
prepared to search out with a good will the various 
parts and properties of any object of thought; then 
study becomes a pleasure and not a pain. We claim 
for mathematics this peculiar property. There isa 
fascination about it which causes the mind to seem 
at play with angles and figures. Every concentrat- 
ed thought is but another link “taken up” in the 
perpetual chain of reasoning, which renders every 
following thought perfectly clear and plain by those 
which have gone before. 

The immortal Watts makes no mistake, when he 
says the mathematics “are powerful agents for en- 
larging the capacity of the mind, by changing it to 
that peculiar state, which renders it capable of tak- 
ing in great and sublime ideas without difficulty;” 
and to verify this, he further says— Persons who 


| are used to the more common and obvious affairs of 


tity and numbers, the world would present a far dif- | 


ferent aspect from that we now see. 
of the laboring engine and the clatter of machinery, 
would never have grated on the wild man’s ear.— 
Still his bark hut would occupy the foundation of 
our noblest edifices. Commerce would have been 
banished from our waters, now whitened with the 
sails and adorned with the colors of all nations.— 
Where now we see our workshops of all kinds, we 
should behold the forest oak as of old; beneath its 
shade 
and we, ourselves, should to-day be a race of savages. 

Strange as this may at first appear, yet the world 
of improvement fully justifies the assertion. Litera- 
ture itself is based upon Mathematics, for the poet 
sings in flowing numbers. The massive structure 
of the sciences only rests firmly on a mathematical 
basis, which, instead of crumbling, grows stronger 
and stronger beneath the pressure it is required to 
sustain; and, as stone after stone is laid on that 
mighty edifice, deeper and broader does that foun- 
dation become. 

It is not pretended, that attention to other objects 
of inquiry is rendered unnecessary by the study of 


Mathematics, whose sphere it is not to teach the | 


principles of morals, to store the fancy with glow- 


would stroll the red man of the wilderness, | 


The groaning | 


life, without noticing their connection and depen- 
dence, acquire a narrow and contracted understand- 
ing capable of receiving mere theories for truths.— 
They are not able to stretch their intellects wide 
enough to admit noble thoughts, but measure every- 
thing by the circle of their own narrow vision.” 

To such as these you may talk of the boundless 
realms of the celestial worlds, and of the lightning 
like velocity with which they perform their annual 
revolutions ; you may tell them of the vast length 


| of the comets’ orbits and the accurate computation 


of their revolutions; that the Sun is 1,400,000 times 


‘larger than our earth, and that an ordinary sized 


man if transported to its surface would weigh over 


| 5000 pounds; that the planet Neptune is nearly 
| three thousand million of miles from the Sun, and 


| that it would require a ray of light, moving at the 


rate of twelve millions of miles per minute, nine 
and a quarter years to reach the star Cygnus; that 
our morning star which appears so small, is nearly 
as large as our earth, and thousands of things equal- 
ly true,—and they are perfectly surprised, and stand 
aghast withincredulity. “ What! what!” they say, 
“another body existing so much larger than our 
earth and space enough besides to pile in millions 
more! It will not do! Wecan’t believe it!” Yet 


| if they would master a few mathematical diagrams, 


ipg images, or enable us to speak with rhetorical | 


vigor and excellence. Yet no one hesitates to say 
that this science regulates and gives increased 
energy to the reasoning powers, and that, in the 
words of the poetess, it causes : 
‘Reason, wand’ring from its fount afar, 

To downward stoop and break the subtle chain 

That binds it to itself, and, like star to star, 

And sun to sun, mount upward to God again.”’ 


It is an established fact, that, where this science is | 


most generally understood, there we find those indi- 
viduals who are capable of discussing the moment- 
ous affairs pertaining to civilization. Why is this? 


mat 
understand the basis on which they rest,—thus 
teaching us to begin at the very foundation of any 
intricate subject if we would understand it, which 
alone is the “ Golden Rule” to success. 


= because we cannot obtain any expertness in | 
ematical solutions or applications unless we | 


The art of reasoning, like other arts, ean be per- | 
fected only by long and vigorous exercise,—exer- | 


cise that will grind the rust from our minds, wake 


up dormant faculties and make them “ten times 


faster glide than sunbeams.” Such discipline of the 


their minds would be made to take in the doctrine 
of quantities, which are immeasurable and infinite- 
ly divisible. They would soon understand the great 
doctrine of space,—a word which is to Quantity, 
what Eternity is to Time. 

From such an enlargement of the mind are to be 
derived a great many advantages, both temporal 
and spiritual. It will convince the proudand haughty 
here on earth, that all they know would not create 
one grain of sand, or shoot forth one beam of light; yet 


‘*Conceit in weakest bodies, strongest works.’’ 

Practically considered, mathematical principles 
are necessary,—in mercantile transactions, for ar- 
ranging and settling accounts; in navigation, for 
directing the course of ships at sea and ascertain- 
ing their latitude and longitude ; in surveying, for 
dividing and performing various other operations 
relating to the surface of the earth, necessary to our 
enjoyment ; in mechanics, for ascertaining the equi- 
librium of bodies, calculating their gravity and dem- 
onstrating the law of forces, &c.; in Architecture, 
for finding the strength of materials, and pressure 
each may be required to sustain ; in Gunnery, for as- 
certaining the velocity of projectiles and power of 


‘explosive materials; in Hydrostatics, for under- 
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standing the laws, motion, 


fluids ;—and so on through the whole range of the. 
Seiences, not one can be carried to even a half-way | 


perfection, without calling to its aid the subject of 
this dissertation. Even the very inquiries of learn- 
ed men about vacuum and space are productive of 
good practical lessons, in regard to teaching man 
his weakness, when compared with that Being who 
framed and fashioned the greatest, best, purest and 
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use and pressure of Having acknowledged this fact, let us now glance 


at the influences surrounding us, either as educators 
or friends of education, and see if they are not cal- 
culated to produce and nurture rather than to eradi- 


| cate, the errors to which we have alluded. 


mightiest mind that ever enriched the halls of sci- , ou : ( ( 
| printed the names of the branches in which appli- 
| cants are required to be examined, in the following 


ence or sounded the depths of logical lore. 

Such is the Science of Mathematics, by the use 
of which we bind the heavens and earth in a net- 
work of calculations, and centre in our minds those 
chords over which thoughts flash and, with electri- 
cal rapidity, mount the dome of celestial and illu- 
minated truth. The Science of Sciences ;—that 
science which forms the very mind itself and fits it 
to grapple with the grandest thoughts ; that science 


which plows the seas, measures the earth and binds | 


nations in commercial intercourse; that Science, 
by which great and mighty discoveries are being 
made,—discoveries, that like the obelisks and pyra- 
mids of Egypt, will stand monuments of our fame 
to succeeding geverations,—is the Science of Mathe- 
matics. 

soo - 


MATHEMATICS VS, LITERATURE, 


An Essay read before the Montgomery County 
Teachers’ Association, at the meeting at Hatboro’, 


December 12, 1863, by Lypta W. Sreruens, and | 


directed to be published by the Association. 


Shall I, in this utilitarian age, amid all this seram- 
ble for power and popularity, for wealth and influ- 
ence,—in a country suffering from the direful effects 
of a rebellious intestine foe and a rapidly accumula- 
ting national debt ;—shall I, amid ali these conflict- 
ing circumstances, presume to assert here that the 
system of American education, hitherto pursued, 
has partaken too much of the real, and too little of 
the ideal element? That we have adopted too ex- 
clusively the substantial and the useful, at the ex- 
pense of that which pertains to the ornamental and 
the beautiful ? 

Several years experience in teaching, both in our 
public and private institutions of learning, has 
deeply impressed me with thistruth ; has awakened 
inme a desire to witness an improvement in this 
particular, among schools of every grade. Then, 
deem me not presumptuous if, in this brief essay, | 


We will first refer briefly to our Teachers’, Pro- 
fessional Certificates, as they are issued from the 
Press, preparatory to being filled out by those 
authorized functionaries, the Superintendents of 
our Common Schools. Upon those certificates are 


order—Orthography, Reading, Writing, Mental 
Arithmetic, Written Arithmetic, Geography, Gram- 
mar, Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Usually—though there are exceptions to this rule 
—in conducting the examinations, those branches 
are taken in the order in which they are placed.— 
Orthography, Reading and Writing are first upon 
the programme. ‘They, in the estimation of popu- 
lar opinion are minor branches. Hence, but a small 
portion of time need be allotted to them. But now 
comes “the tug of war.” Mental and Written 
Arithmetic are to be disposed of; and an incredible 
amount of questioning and cross-questioning resort- 
ed to, to ascertain what each weary applicant knows, 
or does not know, upon those all important themes. 
As a consequence of this, the amount of time to be 
given to the remaining branches must necessarily 
by short. Geography having been hastily passed 
over, next upon the stage comes Grammar, followed 
in order by Theory and Practice of Teaching. Each 
applicant’s knowledge of the last two of these can 


| be more satisfactorily ascertained in future ; the first, 


should endeavor candidly and impartially to portray | 


the errors into which we have fallen, and to suggest 
what might at present seem to be the best method 
of overcoming those errors. Deem me not vre- 
sumptuous, if | attempt to prove by argument the 
assertions I have made. “From the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

Mathematics,—as defined by our lexicographers, 
—is that science which teaches of numbers or mag- 
nitude ; or whatever is capable of being numbered 
or measured. Literature is learning; a skill in 
letters. The one applies itself almost exclusively 
to the cultivation of the head ; the other, to that 
of the heart. Both are beautiful, both entitled to 
their legitimate position in the educational world ; 
and both, when acting conjointly, tend to pro- 
duce that most desirable result of a well directed 
education—a harmoniously developed mind. This, 
then, being the case, imperfect must that system be, 
that tends to advance and uphold one at the expense 
of the other; leaving entirely out of sight the true 
and proper functions and relative position of each. 


by his written views; the second, by a visit to his 
school. Grammar, therefore, is the only remain- 
ing branch to be disposed of at present. But, by 
this time, the day is waning; the afternoon sun is 
declining ; the hour at which the car leaves the de- 
pot is approaching; hence, the examining official 
must needs be brief. An unjustly small amount of 
time is, in consequence assigned to Grammar. For, 
what difference what may be the applicant’s knowl- 
edge of that non-essential branch? He has thorough- 
ly examined them in Arithmetic, and that is suffi- 
cient ; aud, suiting the action to his thoughts, he 
hastily gathers up his satchel of books and station- 
ery, dismisses the audience, and is gone. 

Well, what is the result of all this? It is admitt- 
ed by every one who has any knowledge of human- 
ity, that “Self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture.” Hence, the aspirant to the Teacher’s Pro- 
fession, if he have any military genius at all, will 
naturally fortify most strougly that portion of his 
fortress upon which is likely to be made the most 
vigorous attack ; and, hemceforth, whether it be in 
the laudable occupation of self-improvement, or as 
a student in our higher schools, the whole of his 
energies are at once directed the attainment of one 
object—proficiency in Mathematics. Such literary 
studies as he may be required to pursue are regard- 
ed as of secondary importance ; aud, when, eventu- 
ally, he enters the school room as a teacher, he is 
fully prepared to impress upon his pupils the opin- 
ion he has himself so thoroughly imbibed, viz: the 
importance ot Mathematics over Literature. 

Difficulties surround him, too, even if he be dis- 
posed to act otherwise ; the want of co-operation 
on the part of many parents in regard to the liter- 
ary pursuits of their children, being by no means 
one of the least of these. An error in Grammar, a 
mis-spelled word, or an awkwardly constructed sen- 
tence, will, in the opinion of such persons, make but 
little difference in the writing of a business letter, 


























































the granting of an order, or the filling out of a 
check; whereas, a mistake in calculating the amount 
or the interest of a certain sum of money, might 
prove of incalculable disadvantage. Hence, swayed 
by the consideration of the “ Almighty Dollar,” the 
fond parent encourages his child in the learning of 
those branches only, that may prove most beneficial 
to him in his worldly avocations,—that will best en- 
able him to become skilled in the art of buying and 
selling and getting gain; and this is done, too, by 
far too often, wholly at the expense of that heart 
cultivation so essential to his future happiness and 
welfare. 

Again, Mathematical principles are so mach more 
easily understood, so much more readily made com. 
prehensible to the learner, than the more abstract 
theories of Literature, that even those of us who 
have a fondness for literary pursuits ourselves, too 
often become weary of imparting that fondness to 
others. Thus, are almost unconsciously reared in 
our preparatory schools, gencration after generation 
of individuals, who, to a knowledge of, and a fond- 
ness for literature, are almost strangers. 

Time passes; childhood merges into youth; and 
the pupil, thus reared, enters a more advanced Sem- 
inary. Here he is gravely informed by the “ powers 
that be,” that a composition must be written; writ- 
ten well, if it can; poorly, if it must; but, at all 
events, written it must be. Almost wholly ignorant 
of the principles of Grammar or of Rhetoric, he 
enters, trembling, upon his much dreaded task, and, 
although he taxes his powers to the utmost, an al- 
most total failure is the result. Mortified.and dis- 
gusted, he at once imbibes a hatred for the employ- 
ment ; and composition writing becomes, henceforth 
the bugbear of his student life. 

But, should it be so? 
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Does there linger within | 


his spirit no element of the beautiful, the true, and | 
the good, seeking to find expression in appropriate | 


and graceful language ? 


| of the 


The beneficent Author of the human soul never | 


meant that its ardent aspirations, its deep and 
earnest yearnings, should be doomed thus to smoul- 
der within it for want of ability to express them ; 
and, if upon the part of any, such a want occurs, it 
is owing rather to the defects in their early training, 
than to any natural deficiency on their purt. 


ly and effectually removed. We cannot confer genius. 

hat special prerogative belongs to a Higher Power. 
But we can awaken in the plastic minds committed 
to our care an admiration for such gifts, and a de- 
sire to approach, as nearly as possible, to what that 
genius is capable of attaining; and thus be the 
means of cultivating a talent, in many instances, 
more desirable than any natural endowments that 
have been previsouly possessed. 

First, then, a thorough training in Orthography— 
the work of the Teachers of our Primary Schools— 
is absolutely indispensable ; for, in the teaching of 
Literature, we should commence with letters. 

Early and frequent practice in the Etymology of 
words, or of sentence-making, is another step in this 
literary training ; while no lesson should be passed 
over in which an author's name or any historical 
event is mentioned, without a thorough questioning 
in regard toeach. Were such a course unwaver- 
ingly pursued by the teacher of every school, each 
pupil would, ere long, acquire the habit of passing 

y nothing until he fully understood its meaning; a 
habit that cannot fail to be of incalculable benefit 
to him in after life. And we should not then, as 
now, be called upon to witness this deplorable sac- 





rifice of letters to numbers,—this entering of young 
ladies and gentlemen into our more advanced Semi- 
naries almost entirely ignorant of the history of their 
own, or of other countries, of our standard authors, 
of the Orthography and Etymology of Words, of 
the construction and analysis of sentences, or of 
aught else that may be classed under that one par- 
ticular tithe—Geueral information. 

Mathematical talent, <ndependent of any other, 
is the poorest talent in the known world. And, if | 
may be permitted so to speak—the most illy adapt- 
ed to that cultivation of the heart so essential to a 
healthy moral and intellectual development. 

I am not here to contest the point of the benefi- 
cial effects of vocal music in our schools. But, I 
would ask its earnest advocates, whether those bene- 
fits are derived so much from the harmonious sounds 
produced, as from the sentiment contained in the 
words accompanying those sounds? I am inclined 
to adopt the latter theory. At all events, I shonld 
like to witness a more thorough heart-cultivation 
than it is possible to attain by an almost exclusive 
Mathematical training; especially when such train- 
ing, as is almost invariably the case, is calculated to 
awaken the low and grovelling, rather than the 
purer and loftier aspirations of our nature; believ- 
ing as I do, that such cultivation would contribute 
largely, not only to our individual, but our national 
welfare. 

The poet Longfellow, seems to have been impress- 
ed with this fact, when, in his poem, entitled “The 
Arsenal at Springfield,” he says— 

‘* Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human soul from error— 

There were no need of arsenals and forts.’’ 


The Republic of ancient Greece has sunk into ob- 
livion, because of the defects in her system of eda- 
cation. She soared too exclusively in the regions 
beautiful. We have adopted the opposite 
extreme. In seeking to avoid Scy!la, we have be- 
come engulfed in Charybdis,—so fearfully engulfed 
that naught but an omnipotent Arm can rescue us. 

May we, then, while, amid the bloody lessons we 


are now learning we implore from that Omnipotence 
| protection and deliverence, also seek to become more 


| worthy of that protection, by instilling into the 
Let us look to it, then, that such defects be speedi- | y p y = 


minds of the youth of our land,—the future guardians 


_ of our Republic,—a desire for the harmonious de- 


_ velopment of all their latent powers. 


| 


| 


For, if this 
nation is ever redeemed from its iniquity—and, by 
the blessing of a just God I feel that it will be—it 
cannot be more securely nurtured in its new birth, 
than by that system of education which teaches that 
lucre, though justly entitled to its claims, has no 
right to demand the sacrifice of the finer feelings 
of the soul; and that these finer feelings can only 
be effectually cultivated, by a harmonious combina- 
tion of the useful with the beautiful. 


4 oa — $$$ —_—_$_—_— 
DISCIPLINE IN sCHOOL. 


A Lecture read December 18th, 1863, at a meeting 
of the Peebles and Collins Townships Teachers’ 
Institute, in East Liberty, Allegheny Co., Pa., 
by Wittiam Joyce. 


[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE INSTITUTE, | 


There are two kinds of discipline, between which 
the educator should endeavor carefully to distin- 
guish, both in theory and practice. Discipline is a 
penal and also a moral process. It punishes, and 


thereby enforces an outward obedience to law; or 
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it develops, and thereby secures a subordination to | 
some principle of action. 

The popular idea attached to this term, as em- 
pores in the State, the Church, the Family and the 

chool, implies the transgression of law and the 
subsequent vindication of that law by punishment. 

In a higher sense, discipline pre-supposes some 
moral weakness, and is exercised for the regulation © 
of the heart. 

In the State, the subject of government is con- 
sidered as a citizen, already fixed or matured in 
character; to him law is applied as a restraint. In 
the school and family, he is a pupil, in whom char- 
acter is to be formed, and who, therefore, needs law | 
as an exponent of right principle and a means of 
sound culture. Discipline in school should, there- 
fore, cultivate as well as restrain. It should be ad- | 
dressed to the heart as well as applied to the out- 
ward conduct. 

It is in this second sense, namely, of culture, that 
we propose briefly to consider the subject. Restric- 
tive or executive discipline does not always correct | 
the waywardness of the heart, as pressure does not 
always destroy the elasticity of steel. We may bridle | 
a young horse, and let him go untrained ; so a young 
boy may be subjected, bya penal discipline, to the for- 
mula of a virtuous law, and yet remain at heart 
vicious. ‘Sound scholastic government restrains the 
body in order to cultivate the conscience and heart ; 
as the husbandman boxes the young tree, or erects 
the firm trellis for the young vine, in order the bet- | 
ter to train it to maturity; to find his reward at last | 
in the fruit it yields. 

In considering discipline as a means of inward, 
moral culture, it should be remembered that every 
sentiment that is addressed by it is stimulated and 
strengthened. If, for instance, we undertake to se- 
cure obedience to any law by the offer of gold, we 
address the law of gain; and this passion we neces- 
sarily exercise and invigorate. If we induce the 
performance of a benevolent act by the incentive of 
praise, we cultivate vanity rather than charity; be- 
cause we govern in such cases by a selfish rather 
than a charitable principle. 

The character of the young is thus often deter. 
mined, more by the nature of the government under 
which they are placed, than by the instruction they 
receive. Consequently, in judging of the sound- | 
ness of this discipline or government, we must al- 
ways look at the motive which prompts the young, 
subject to the outward act of obedience, and which | 
we accordingly call the principle of that obedience. 
It is the fatal error of many parents and teachers, 
that they are ready to adopt any mode of discipline | 
that will secure an outward respect to law, without | 
inquiring whether that external compliance may not | 
be the result of ignoble, or even of vicious princi- 
ples—quickened and fostered continually by the 
stimulus of the discipline itself. They forget that | 
the tongue, the hand, the foot, may seem to keep 
the law, while, at the same time, the heart may ig- | 
nore or rebel against it. And they overlook the | 
important fact, that the inducements to obey may be | 
so qualified and presented to the generous mind of 
youth, that government shall continually appeal to 
and exercise the noblest sentiments of their nature. 

According to the nature of the principle thus ap- 
pealed to, we will consider discipline regarded as a | 
method of culture, as either servile, selfish, moral | 
or religious. | 

The government of a school or family is servile, 
when obedience is secured by addressing mainly the 
principle of fear, or the dread of punishment. I 
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cannot conceive how a child, whose conduct is reg- 
ulated by such a principle, can resist the operation 
of the natural law of development, and exhibit any 
other than a servile spirit—the necessary result of 
acting continually under the sole stimulus of com- 
pulsory law. 

Let it be remembered: First, that in discipline 
we aim to secure obedience to law as a rule of ac- 
tion, by the aid of some principle within the child. 
Secondly, that the principle, whatever it may be, is 
thereby more rapidly educated or developed than 
by any other means, for the simple reason that it is 
continually and earnestly exercised. It is, there- 
fore, but a truism to affirm that the sentiment by 
which he is governed in the school and family, be- 
comes the principle by which, in after-life, he gov- 
erns himself. 

A child controlled by fear alone, though outwardly 
subjected to the purest form of law on earth, will 
exhibit in his character either the servility of the 
slave or the perverseness of the rebel. It cannot 
be otherwise. Let not the governor of youth, there- 
fore, weakly reason that because no outward trans- 
gression marks the daily conduct of his youthful 


| subject, that therefore he appreciates and honors 


the law in his mind. For, externa! obedience toa 
virtuous law by no means argues a right disposi- 
tion, even though all supposition of hypocrisy is re- 
moved. And yet, how often the teacher rests satis- 
fied with this spurious honor rendered to the letter 
of his law! How often does the parent regard with 
complacency the fair exterior of that young life, 


| which, though disguised in the outward'forms of vir- 


tue or piety, is yet the embodiment of other and 
less noble principles! How often do they both for- 
get that though a virtuous law proves the virtuous 
will of the master, yet obedience thereto proves not 
the virtuous inclination of the subject! 

How far the interesting question of corporal pun- 
ishment is involved in this view of discipline as a 
moral process, we do not now inquire. We would 
discuss only the general subject of discipline in 
schools. We would remark, however, that as a pun- 
ishment, chastisement is not necessarily addressed 
to the lower sentiments of the child, though from 
the manner of administering it the most unhappy 
and vicious consequences sometimes ensue. Nor is 
the use of such an incentive as the rod as objec- 
tionable, as some of those other ingenious devices, 
which more effectually produce a servile spirit in 
the young. We shoul not benevolently spare the 
rod, and yet cruelly spoil the child. We can even 
imagine how the rod might be applied as an excitant 
of the best feelings in a boy’s nature, and how its 
disuse might give an opportunity for the exercise 
of the most terrible au@ servile influence on earth. 
It is, however, to say the most, a most dangerous 
instrument of punishment; none but the most skil- 
ful executioner should wield it. Would that Solo- 
mon, who so strongly recommended its application, 
had definitely explained the time and manner of its 
use! We might venture to say that it may be used, 
but rather as the symbol! than the implement of dis- 


| cipline. The king gives no blows with his sceptre ; 


and the sword of justice is as harmless as the pas- 


| tor’s crook; yet our conception of a monarch is in- 


complete without the appropriate symbol of his 
power. So the rod is the teacher’s sceptre; and 
though he may never feel that it is necessary to 
smite, yet he should occasionally wave it as a sym- 
bol over those with whom fear is the beginning of 
wisdom. 


We have already distinguished between that kind 
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of discipline which simply inflicts punishment upon 
the offender, and that which may be considered as a 
moral process, to which all pupils are alike subject, 
and which tends to the development of character, 
either good or bad. Continuing our observations 
upon discipline in this latter sense, we add a few 
general reflections upon that method of governing 
the young, which, from the sentiments appealed to 
and the effects produced upon character, we would 
denominate the selfish. 

Obedience may be prompted by any of the vari- 
ous sentiments or passions of the human heart; but 
that which is most directly appealed to, and under 
the influence of which the child most generally 
obeys, gives character to his obedience, and in the 
end becomes a fixed and well-developed principle 
of his life. 
ple from which the code is obeyed, that determines 
whether the discipline be servile or selfish, moral or 
religious. 

‘Teachers cannot, therefore, be too careful in pre- 
senting to pupils what are denominated incentives 
to obedience. We have known entire classes stim- 
ulated to intense study by incentives, which in the 


end proved almost ruinous to the heart, though they | 


induced a species of brilliancy and some erudition. 
The head may thus be educated, not only to the neg- 


lect of the heart, but even at the sacrifice of its | 
best and noblest principles. We have seen a mother | 
bribe a covetous boy to give alms—one of Nature’s 


own beautiful laws—by the promise of a reward, in 
kind, of double value, and then in her weakness cill 
the bargain “ charity.” Children’s prayers are some- 
times bought with whistles, tops, and trinkets. The 
Bible is often read for wages; sometimes gervilely, 
by compulsion. Many a lesson has been prepared 
under the stimulus of a jealous hate, or an ungener- 
ous ambition, to displace an equal or superior from 
some miscalled post of honor. Parents as well as 


teachers sometimes fan the fires of a passion, whose | 


destructive nature they little understand, and whose 
subsequent influence on the life and character of 
their children attests the wonderful susceptibility 
of the young heart to disciplinary culture. There 
is not an outward act of obedience—there is not 
an external form of virtue or of piety, whose per- 
formance may not be induced by an appeal to senti- 
ments that should be repressed rather than devel- 
oped. 


As teachers, we can appear to legislate wisely for | disciplinarian. 


the body—for the outward conduct of the pupil, yet 


we can at the same time so direct the stimulating” 
appliances of discipline, as to cause the worst prin- | 


ciples to spring up in the heart, and assume for a 
while the disguise of the fairest behavior. But the 
time will come when these external restraints of the 
law will be removed, and then the ambitious, the 
vain, the jealous, or the selfish spirit, already fos- 


tered and strengthened by the appliances of a mis- | 


guided discipline, will seek to employ itself in its 
own proper forms of folly or of vice. If, in this 
light, we examine the incentives by which the young 


It is not the code itself, but the princi- | 


are sometimes influenced at school and in the family, | 


we shall find, I fear, many things to condemn. 
The true educator looks beyond the external life 


} 


We have said that in scholastic and parental gov- 
ernment the law is one thing, and the appliances 
used to secure obedience to that law another. The 
discipline is servile when these appliances are ad- 
dressed mainly to fear, and selfish when addressed 
solely to desire. These two principles—fear and 
desire—occupy the lower department of human af. 
| fections ;—looking, the one to the evil that is to be 
avoided, and the other to some sensible good to be 
enjoyed. 

These desires of the young heart are so many and 
so various in kind, that it would be almost impracti- 
cable to enumerate the different arts and devices, 
which an ingenious teacher may employ, in order to 
bring about an outward compliance with law. Let 
us suppose, for illustration, that he has enacted and 
formally announced the rules and regulations of his 
school; and, to prevent the plea of ignorance or 
forgetfulness, he has posted his statutes on wall and 
door, so that the urchin that runs may read. This 
is the first step in government. So far it is, how- 
| ever, merely declaratory of the teacher’s will—pre- 
scriptive of the student’s conduct. The work of 
legislation is finished, the statute-book is written. 

To induce obedience is the next care of the 
teacher. This he may undertake to do, as an exec- 
utive minister, by punishment alone; in which case 
he deals with the offender only, and leaves the rest 
of his subjects to the salutary influence of his ex- 
ample. But, in the higher character of a discipli- 
uarian, he makes his laws the exponent of correct 
| principles for all classes of his pupils; and he ac- 
cordingly introduces and constantly applies various 
incentives by which their hearts are always addres- 
sed, cultivated, and enlisted. 

‘The invention and use of these appliances is the 
most delicate and difficult branch of the art of dis- 
cipline. He accordingly determines in his own 
mind what sentiments he will appeal to, and how 
they shall be addressed, in order to secure the obser- 
vance of his rules. Does he so administer, that ter- 
ror or fear becomes the main spring of obedience ? 
if so, the discipline is servile as already shown.— 
Does he appeal to ambition exclusively, to love of 
praise, to pride, to avarice, or to emulation? If so, 
his discipline, constantly, rapidly, and fearfully 
strengthens the worst forms of selfishness. 

Here the teacher may play the part of an irre- 
| sponsible tyrant, a petty diplomatist, or the skilful 
And here the great agency is set 
| on foot by which character, either good or bad, is 
formed for time and for eternity. 

Let not the teacher, then, overlook the vast im- 
portance of incentives as a means of constant cul- 
ture of the heart. Let him remember that, though 
his laws may enjoin every virtuous and becoming 
action, yet he may, by the method of his discipline, 
excite even the most vicious sentiments in securing 
obedience. He that induces a pupil to study by 
merely feeding his love of praise, nurtures vanity 
as well as learning. He that buys a child’s chari- 
ties, makes him selfish rather than kind. He that 
applauds a child on its knees, steals its heart' from 
God. He that proposes a feast to the boy that shall 
conquer his spirit, will as often reward a glutton as 


enacted day by day around him, fixes his discerning | a hero. 


eye on the spirit within, and makes that, in all its 


I would not be understood as condemning every 


wonderful departments of will, thought and senti-| appliance that may be directed to these natural sen- 


ment, the object of his culture and instruction. 


It | timents of the human heart; but it is a matter of 


is the soul itself that he would lay hold upon; and, | the first importance to determine how far they should 
almost ignoring outward forms, he would mould and | mingle with the general motives of conduct, and to 
fashion, train and invigorate the subtile, spiritual | what extent they may be safely appealed to, in sup- 
element of that inner and mysterious life, whose | port of any given law and in the government of any 
form is a vapor, but whose essence can never die. 


particular individual. 
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